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LETTER CYL 
COKE CLIFTON 
sur FAIRFAX. 
CONS 
Londen, Dover 1 5 
Jak chorus and rejoice with me, Fair- 
fax, for I feel ſomething like a tranſient 
hilarity of heart. I think I am half in a 
temper to tell my tale as it ought to be 
told. Time was when it would have been 


Pregnant with humour. 
Ihe very maſter- devil that I a has 


appeared to me, and we have ſigned and 25 


conſigned ourſelves over to the great work 
of mutual vengeance! Be patient and you 
| ſhall hear the manner of 1 it. IO 


ox 
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Two nights ago I was at the 1 
Ihe king was there; Garrick played; the 

crowd was great, and no places were to 
be procured. During the firſt act I and 
two more ſtood ee each other at the 
door of one of the front boxes, the ſeats of 
which were all full. The perſon who was 
next me was hard-favoured, had a look of 
audacious impudence, with that mixture 
of dreſs which forms the vulgar ele 
and ſpoke the brogue. | 

The act being over the audience roſe, 
and my gentleman, with the nonchalance 
_ aſſurance of his character, a total diſregard 
of the feelings and convenience of others, 
and an entire tomplaiſanee for his own, 
{ſtepped forward into the ſecond ſeat from 
the door, on which 'there were previouſly 
four people, its full complement. But he 
had noticed they were not all fo athletic 
as himſelf, and was determined to make 
them ſit cloſe. 
The perſons next him, obſerving his re- 


doubtable look, heſitated for a moment, 


but at len ech began to remonſtrate. They ; 
addreſſed 


e 
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addreſled him two or three times without 
his deigning to appear to hear them ; till, 
either encouraged by his ſilence or warm- 
ed by vexation, they ſpoke loud enough 
to call the attention of the people around. 
them. 

The Hibermlan then ſat himſelf down,” 
1 his arm over the railing of the box, 
and his body in a careleſs poſture, and 
very coolly anſwered Pray now be aly, 
* and don't diſturb the good company.” 

A A ſquabble enſued, and the Iriſhman 
continued to anſwer them with the utinoſt 
contempt. In a ſhort time two of them 
gained courage enough to threaten to turn 
him out; to which he replied— Oh By 
« the ſweet Jaſus, but I ſhould be glad to 
* ſee the pretty boy that would dare to 
6c lay a little finger upon me!? 
Aſter another wrangle, and treating 
their reaſonings and half menaces with the 


moſt contemptuous diſregard, a gentleman 8 


from the next box interfered, and obſeryed 
MH certainly was very improper behaviour. 
The Iriſhman turned round, ſurvey ed him 
3 from 


| from head to 9 and 1 18 fad 
« you have all got your quarrelling tackle | 


te on board to-night; and ſo as I muſt fight 
« ſomebody, and as you, miſter, appear 
« to be the moſt of a gintleman, why I 
« will talk to you when the play is over. 
& For which raiſon fit down, and make | 


- « all yourſelves aſy.” 


The beginning of the ſecond act a the 
impatience of the houſe to hear their fa- 
vourite ſoon impoſed filence, and the Iriih- 
man kept his ſeat. | 

I was ſo much diverted by the complete 


impudence of the fellow, that though one 


of the box-keepers had found me a place, 


I determined to return, and ſee how this 


petty brawl was to end. Accordingly I 


took care to be round in time, before the 


curtain dropped; till which the hero of it 
had kept quiet poſſeſſion of his uſurped 


* ſeat. 


The moment the es roſe ke turn- 
ed about, and with a look which I ima- 
gine no man but himſelf could aſſume, firſt - 
on this lide. of him and next on that, ad- 

N dreſſed 2 


* 


— A l R 
dreſſed his opponents with—< Now if any 
<« of you are ſtill diſordered in the body, 
"0 and want 2 loſe a little blood, * 
« follow me.“ | 
The two ks that fat next to him 
were both Jews, and one of them who 
appeared to haye the moſt ſpirit had a 
| knotted crab-ſtick in his hand, and in- 
ſiſted that the Iriſhman ſhould not leave 
the company till he had firſt given ſatisfac- 
tion for the inſult he had committed on 
them all. The Hibernian replied “ All 
Is it all together you mane, or one after 
« another? Perhaps you don't underſtand 
te the tools of a gintleman, and want to box 
< me! Faith and J ſhould have no great 
objection to that either, with any half 
doxen of you, one down and t'other 
* come on. But you muſt uſe no unlaw- 
« ful weapons, my ſweet fillow.” 2 
So ſaying, he wreſted the Jew's crab- © 
ſtick from him, laid hold of it at each end. 
and ſnapped it in two acroſs the railing . 
the box; adding with infinite compoſure 
of countenance—“ This is an improper 
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« plaything for you, maſter Jackey, and 
„ you might do yourſelf a damage with 
it. Here is half a crown for you. Take 
it, man, and buy yourſilf a genteel bit 
« of rattan, to beat the little pug dogs 
« away, when they bark after you in the 
< :ftreet.-. 

Infolent as the fallow: was, there was 
no reſiſting his humour, and the laugh was 
general. The vexed Iſraelite endeavoured 
to perſiſt, and the Iriſhman diew a dirty 
letter out of his pocket, from the back of 
which he tore the direction, and giving it 
to the angry Jew, ſaid—** If you have 
« any ſtomach for a good breakfaſt to- 
« morrow morning, I ſhall be at home; 
«and the hot rolls and butter will be 
« ready at ten.“ 

He then firode over the ſeats and v went 
into the lobby, where he was followed by 
the crowd. 

My curioſity was highly ted; and I 
requeſted the Jew to let me read his ad- _ 
dreſs. 55 

ee Fairfax, my ſurpriſe at ſeeing 
the 
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the name of Mac Fane! That is, of the 
gambler and bully who ſome time ago had 
been attempting to plunder brother Ed- 
ward; and who had been ſo ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed by the family knight-errant, Hen- 
ley! Among the buſy conjectures of my 
fermenting brain concerning the inftru- 
ments I might happen to want, ſhould 
things as they have done come to an ex- 
tremity, the ſuppoſed qualifications of this 
hero had more than once paſſed in review. 
The behaviour to which I had this evening 
been a witneſs perfectly confirmed all my 
former conjectures, which I inſtantly re- 
collected; I therefore determined not to 

loſe ſight of him. 

Before I knew who he was I had been 
glad to ſce the ſquabble continued, be- 
cauſe it drew out the ſtrong traits of this 
very eccentric genius; but I grew impa- 
tient to put an end to it the moment I Ra | 
made the diſcovery. | 
The thing was not difficult. Had: 
racter was too deſperate and determined 

not to inſpire fear ; and the humour of his 


2 Pana 
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phraſeology and brogue 05 the laugh 


always on his ſide. The paſſions of his 


opponents counteracting each other died 


away. The farce was going to begin, 


and he adviſed them to © go, and not loſe 


« full eighteen penny-worth out of their 
« hve thiulmgs.” _ 

Finding the morſe] was too. hard for 
their FR IN they took his advice and 


returned quietly to their ſeats : while he 
ſeveral times traverſed the lobby, and 
looked firſt into one box and then into an- 


other, to let them ſee that there he was. 

My reſolution was formed, and I ſoon 
found an opportunity of falling into con- 
verſation with him ; and as I took care 
that my tone ſhould anſwer the intended 


purpoſe, he preſently invited me to ad- 


Journ, and take what he called a bottle 
and a bird at the Shakeſpeare. 

The propoſal exactly ſuited me, and 
away we went. 

He called for a private room, which I 
mould have done if he had not, though 
with a very different view. My appear- 

— ance 


ance made bim hope ne had caught a a 
gudgeon. He preſently began to turn the 
diſcourſe upon various kinds of gaming. 
Billiards, tennis, hazard, and paſs- dice, 
were each of them mentioned; and, to 
| encourage him, I gave him to underſtand 
I knew them all. He then talked of 
cards, and aſked if I had any objection to 
take a hand at picquet; © juſt to paſs 
« away an hour before ſupper.” 1 an- | 
ſwered none. 
Accordingly the waiter was rung fol 
and the cards were e 5 the ta- 
ble. | 
He prophles aig for a trifle ; FIR | 
one guinea to five: not more; “ becaſe 
as why, he was tied up from deep play. 
« He had loſt five thouſand pounds within 
e fix weeks, and they had had a pretty 
c pigeon-of him Had you but ſeen the 
form and features of this pigeon, Fairfax i] 
4 For which raiſon he mult take care and 
« not be plucked any more. It was the 
* misfortune of his timper not to know _ 
„ when to ſtop; and there was not ſo 
1 rok B 5 5 un- 
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Ec eue a fllow 5 in the three kingdoms. 


Alle was always the bubble, play at 
What he would, and ny Ic 


« knew him to be his mar 
Such was the leſſon wa his fellow 
had got by rote, and had been retailing to 


all comers for years. But I have obſerved 


of gamblers that they cannot forbear re- 
hearſing their own cant even in the com- 


pany of each other, and when they are 


convinced every foul that hears them 
knows they are lying. | 
I however had my purpoſe to ſerve, and 


we ſat down to our game. The ſtakes 
were five guineas a fide. According to 
cuſtom, I won the three or four firſt games; 


and he pretended to curſe, and fret, and 
again ran over his bead-roll of being pi- 
geoned, plucked bare, bubbled, done up, 
and the whole ee of like gt 
phraſes. | : 
'The firſt game he won he propoſed, as 
luck was perhaps taking a turn in his fa- 


vour, to double the ſtakes, and I indulged 


him. He ſuffered me to win the following - 
| game. 
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game. 1 ſay ſuffered, cheating being 
taken into the account; for I am certain 
that at the fair game I am his maſter. _ 
that 1 1s no matter. ä 
The three following games were all bis 
own, and he then began to repeat the re- 
- mainder of his part. © By the bliſſed Ja- 
« ſus he would not believe his own eyes! 
« Three games together!“ The fellow 
ſwore, with one of the- deepeſt oaths his 
memory could furniſh, ſuch a thing had 
never happened to him before in his whole 
life! „ But now that he was in luck, he 
« would as ſoon play for a hundred gu: - 
« neas as for a thirteener.” 

He endeavoured to . me to in- 
creaſe the ſtakxe; and, by the ſupper. net 
coming up, I am convinced the waiter 

and he underſtood each other, and that 

the ſignal had been given. I refuſed to 
play for a greater ſum, and we continued 

till he had won fifty guineas, he inceſſantly 

ſwearing “ By the bliſſed crook ! By the 

“ hind leg of the holy lamb! By Saint 

1 75 TEE, s pretty beard !” and by all man- 
3 6 ner 
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ner of oaths, ſome of them of the moſt _ 
whimſical, and others of the moſt hor- 


rible kind, that he had never been a 


winner ſo much before in all his life. 
From the firſt ten guineas that he won to 


the laſt it was ſtill the ſame tune. 

I then rang the bell and ordered ſupper, 
thinking the ſum ſacrificed quite ſufficient ; | 
though not more than enough to ſerve my | 


purpoſe. 


While we were eating, ti endeavoured 
by all the arts he knew to excite the paſ- 
fion of gaming in me; and he is a tolera- 
ble adept. But my mind was too intent 
upon another ſubject. I watched the mo- 


ment when he was at the height of his 


hopes, which I had purpoſely encouraged 
to produce my intended effect, and then 
aſked him it he did not know Captain St. 
Ives? 

Impudent as the fellow is, his counte- 
nance for a moment was fixed, his mouth 
open, and his eye ſtruggling to get rid of 
alarm, that it might begin its. enquiries. 

I tollowed up my blow by adding— 


Lou 
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You won three thouſand guineas of him; 


4 think, Mr. Mac Fane, which I am told Fn? 


were never paid. 

The fellow put his and into a ſide- 
pocket, which he had in the body of his 
coat. I inſtantly ſuſpected he had a ſmall 

pair of piſtols there, and my ſuſpicions 

were afterward confirmed. He drew it 
back, having ſatisfied himſelf that they 
were actually forth- coming, and then re- 
covered himſelf ſo far as to aſk— . 

Pray, fir, are you acquainted with Cap- 
tain St. Ives? 


I am, ſir, anſwered 1—1 likewiſe know 
Mr. Henley. 


You do, fir? faid the aſtoniſhed Mac 


Fane. 

I ds; fir. Iam m with Sir * 
thur St. Ives, and he is the ſon of his gar- 
dener: a low fellow, that acts as the ba- 


ronet's man of all work; his ſteward, his 


_ overſeer, and his caſh-keeper. 
__ This contempt thrown on the character 
of Henley gave the Iriſhman ſome relief. 
+ By the holy 1 ſaid Mac Fane, but I 


ANY» 


aſſumed an uncommon ferocity. Like 
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| ; 1 thought he was a ſpalpeen, a8 n no | 


* 


gintleman 
I think you have no great els to ls 


bim much, fir, continued I, from the ac- 
count that I have heard. 


His choler began to riſe, and his eyes 


2 % 


him! Sweet Jaſus ſnatch me out of the 


world if I don't pay off an old {core with 


him yet, before I die. 


I thought as much, fir, anſwered "1 

Sir! Replied he, again ſtaring with re- 
viving alarm and [uſpicion— 

I continued. To tell you the truth, 


> Afr Alas Fane, that is the very ſubject 


which brought you and I into company 
this evening. I ſuſpected your hate of 
Henley, and to be ſincere I hate hun too. 

Had you ſeen the fellows face brighten, 
Tanten and after brightening begin to 


flame, you would not e readily e 


ten the pi ture. 
But I am rather furpriſed to meet + you |. 


+ public, fir, added I. 


What do you mane by that, fir? 5 
I [ thought 


I thought you deemed it prudent to 
keep out of the way, on aggount of that 


affair? 


I felt ſome gratification in | playing thus 5 
upon his fears He now once more put 
his hand into his ſide- pocket, and pulling 

out his piſtols laid them before him. By 
Jaſus, fir, 1 don't very well know what 
you would be at! But when I underſtand 
the full tote of your queſtions, I ſhall know 
how to give an anſwer. 

I could not very well digeſt this oblique 
menace; but to have quarrelled with ſuch 
a raſcal would in every ſenſe have been 
madneſs. You have a well-mounted pair 
of piſtols there, ſaid I, Mr. Mac Fane.' I'll 

bet you the fifty guineas, double or quit, 
T break this china plate at the firſt ſhot, 
ten paces diſtant. 4 
By the great grumbler, Ad he, 
but I'll bet you don't! Immediately de- 
 hvering me one piſtol, and taking up and 
unlocking the other himſelf. Accordingly 
I placed the plate againſt the wall, fired, 
and was not far from the centre. Upon 
| my 
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my honour and ſoul, fir, ſaid Mac Sane, 
but I find you are a good ſhot, and I ſhall 
be glad to be better acquainted with you. - 
Having convinced him that I could hit 

a mark as well as himſelf, I returned to 
the ſubject of Henley ; ; and though I could 


not bring him to be explicit, 1 learned 


from him that he was acquainted with 
Henley s averſion to proſecute, but does 5 
not know on what that averſion is founded. 
Beſide which he confides in a want of 
witneſſes, as I could perceive : except that 
he has ſome fear of his accomplice, Webb; 
a man in whoſe company this very Mac 
Fane once attempted to rob Sir Arthur, 

and whom I ſuſped he would impeach, but 
that it would ruin all his gambling views. 
For he has found means of aſſociating with 
that whole claſs of young fools of fortune, 


whoſe perverted education leads them to 


take pleaſure in the impudence and hu- 
mour of ſuch a fellow, as well as in ſeeing 

each other ſtripped and ruined by turns; 
but who would never admit him as a com- 
panion, did My know be had been guilty | 


_— 
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of an act ſo deſperate as that of going on 
the highway. Scarcely any thing ſhort of 
this can . ſuch a fellow from ſuch ſo- 
ciety. 

But oth be thinks himſelf ſecure in 
conſequence of the lenity of Henley, he 
hates him as ſincerely as if he were purſu- 
ing him to the gallows. The loſs of the 
three thouſand guineas is one great mo- 
tive; and another is that he felt he was 
out-braved by Henley, whom he could 
not terrify, but who on the 2 terri- 
fied him. | 

I found he had even formed a ſcheme of 
petty vengeance, which was to waylay 
Henley with ſome bruiſing fellows of his 
| acquaintance, for he is acquainted with 
daring villains of all deſcriptions, one 'of 
whom was to inſult, provoke him to fight, 
and beat him, while Mac Fane himſelf 
ſhould keep at ſome diſtance, diſguiſed. 

It was with ſome difficulty IT could per- 


- ſuade him to defiſt from this plan, and join 


in projects of my own. But at laſt how- 
ever he was convinced that to rob him of 


his 
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his miſtreſs, and awaken him from all his 
dreams of imaginary bliſs to the torture I 


am preparing, would be more effectual 


revenge than a paltry beating. Not to 
mention that I firmly believe, inſtead of 
being beaten, he would conquer the beſt 
prize-fighter they could bring ; for he is 


really a powerful and extraordinary fellow. 


But you will perceive, Fairfax, I was 


obliged to inform him of a part of my own 


views; and that I might fix him I deter- 
mined to bid high. I told him Ihad Hen- 


| ley and another perſon to ſecure; and that 


if he would aid me himſelf and provide 
other aſſiſtants to act under his directions, 
without ſeeing or being informed of me, I 
would give him a thouſand guineas as ſoon 
as all this ſhould be perfectly accompliſh- 


| ed. And, as an earneſt of my generoſity, 


J put down the fifty guineas; ſaying that 
the wager I had made with him was not 
a fair one, for that it was fifty guineas to 
a ſtraw in my favour : he had no chance 


of winning. 


He was Ke ſatisfied with my offer, 
nens 


ſtrengthened as it was by the gratification 
of his own paſſions. I told him what a 
: puiſſant hero Henley is, and of the neceſ- 
ſity of coming upon him by ſurpriſe. I 
told him I had ſeen a houſe, as before de- 
ſcribed, beyond Knightſbridge, which 
pleaſed me; but that I could not find an- 
other near enough, in which to ſecure 
Henley. 
The geography of the place I mentioned | 
| ſeemed to ſtart an idea in his mind, and 
he told me, if I would meet him in two 
days at the ſame tavern, he would in the 
mean time not only make preparations and 
procure aſſiſtants, but perhaps bring me 
further intelligence. As the fellow's brain 
ſeemed buſy, I did not wiſh to rob him of 
* the ſelf-ſatisfaftion of invention, and we 
accordingly parted, making the appoint- 
ment he propoſed. | 
Of all exiſting beings, he N was 
the only one who could in a country like 
this become the proper inſtrument of my 
revenge. And yet, Fairfax, he is a hate- 
ful fellow! His language, his looks, his 
| En, manners, 
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5 manners, his paſſions, are all hateful ? 


Courage excepted, there is not a ſingle 
trait in him but what is abominable | He 
delights in talking of hocking men, chalk- 


ing them, and cutting them down! Every | 
time his anger riſes againſt any one, theſe 
are its attendant ideas. Such a fellow 


muſt come to ſome tragical end. He can 


never die of old age, and ſcarcely of dif- 


eaſe. Nothing but the lead and ſteel in 


which he delights can end him. 
So it is, and I have no remedy. But 


he ſhall be to me no more than an imple- 


ment, with which I will carve the coming 
n | 


How minute are the chances andevents 
on which we depend! A few ſlight ak 


terations of incident, and how different 
would have been the train of my thoughts! 
She might have been happy with me, for 


I loved her, Fairfax, I loved her. I feel 


it more and more ; and were but circum- 


ſtances a little more favourable, I believe 
1 ſhould turn about and take a contrary 


"rome 
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But it cannot be! Thne barrier is infar-: 
mountable ! An adamantine wall, reach- 
ing to the ſkies! I remember what ſhe 
ſaid, at her proud uncle's table—< 1 have 
« an abhorrence, Mr. Clifton, of the er- 
* rors in which your are now indulging.” 
 —Abhorrence was the word, Fairfax !— 
It has been at my tongue's end ever ſince 
—And when ſhe talked of my errors ſhe 
meant me.—* I ultimately and deter- 
«© minedly renounce all thought of him!“ 
— This was her language! I knew before 
which way her heart went; and can I 
ſuppoſe, now ſhe has got a fair excuſe, 
that ſhe will not profit by it? Oh no! I 
am not ſo ill read as that in the paſſions. 
But I have ſaid the word—They ſhall 


never come together 1 never, never 
ſhall! 
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COKE CLIFTON. 
10 | 
GUY FAIRFAX. 
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1 HAVE received your diſfuaſive epiſtle, 
Fairfax. It found me moody and did not 
contribute to make me merry. To own 
the truth, no ghoſt need riſe to tell me the 
methods I uſe are inclined to the violent. 
Can you find me better? Nay can you find 
any other? I care not for the conſe- 
quences; I brave them all. e 
Time was that I could have been happy 
with her! Ay and ſhould, but for this 
fend Henley. He fleeps ſecurely! Let 
him fleep on I will ſoon awaken him! 
I thought I ſhould have been tortured. 
but by one chief paſſion, and that the love 
„ 3 . OE 
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of vengeance would have enveloped me 
wholly : but they are all devouring me by 
turns. I certainly hate her, and him I 
abhor. Yet pictures of imaginary happi- 
neſs, that might have been, are continually 
riſing, and vaniſhing in gloomy regret.— 
He too, at the very moment that I could 
murder him, I am obliged to admire! 
Still he ſhall not have her! Though 
death overtake him, her and me, he ſhall 
not have her! But what is death? A thing 
to covet, not to dread. "Tis exiſtence only 

that is hateful! — Would that my bones 
were now mouldering !— Why have Ibrains 
and nerves and ſenſibilities ? Oh that I 
were in the poiſonous deſert, where I 
might gulp mephitic winds and drop 
dead; or in a moment be buried in tor- 
nados of burning ſand | Would that my 
ſcull were grinning there, and blanching; 
rather than as it is conſciouſly parching, 
ſcorched by fires itſelf has kindledd 
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1 ſpent all \yeſtenday- with that Iriſh: 
ſcoundrel. 
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ſcoundrel. Malignity is his element, nd 
miſchief his delight! I ſuſpect by his af- 
ſiduity that he is poor juſt at preſent ; for 
a more induſtrious demon black Cocytus 
does not yield. He is already provided 
with aſſociates, and has found another 
principal agent for the great Work. It is 
a ſtrange expedient! But theſe are ſtrange 


fellows! And yet it is a lucky one; ſupe- : 


rior to any that I had projected. 

When I mentioned the Knightſbridge 
road at our firſt interview, Mac Fane re- 
collected that an intimate of his had juſt 
ſet up what was to him a new trade, in the 
neighbourhood ; that of being the keeper 
of a madhouſe. He determined to go and 
propoſe the buſineſs to him ; and as the 
fellow was preparing to advertiſe for luna- 
tics, but had not yet got a ſingle patient, 
there was a complete opening for ſuch a a 


plan. 


Hie propoſed taking me to ſee this in- 

tended guardian of maniacs, and his houſe; _ 

| and I ordered a poſt-chaiſe for that pur- 
Role, that I might hide myſelf i in one 6 


NET. 
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ner rad it, 5 not, let a living ſoul detect 5 
me with ſuch a companion. | 

As we were going, I aqua f. this 

| keeper were an Iriſhman ? He took of- 
fence, and retorted What did I mant 
« by an Iriſhman ? Becaſe he is a rogue 

« you think he is an Iriſhman By the 
« holy carpenter you need not come to 
Ireland for that kind of ware! You 
« have a viry pritty breed of rogues of 
re your own But he is notIriſh. He is 

one of your own ſulky Engliſh bugs,” 

The deſcription was not inapplicable, 
for I think I never beheld a more lower- 
ing, black-browed, evil-eyed fellow, ſince - 
the hour I firſt ſaw light. He had all the 

| gloom of the moſt iraſcible bull-dog, but 
without his generous courage. He ſecmed 
more proper to make men mad than qure - 
them of madneſs. But he had two excel- 
lent qualities for my purpole ; ; poverty and 
a diſpoſition to all ill. ; : | 
I am got into excellent company! But 
IJ care not! I will on! All this ſeems 
as if it were but the prologue to the trage- 
vob. v. C N . 
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dy. But de it that, en nt u will | 


little cauſe to care mo 


1 
| 
f 
| 
| 
11 
1 
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II care nothing for myfelf ; and I have 
e for them. She 
never had any mercy on me; and leaſt 


this laſt interview, when I was pleading 
before her pompous uncle. 


I have been obliged to hold conſultati- 5 


ons with theſe Satanic raſcals, to concert 


ways and means. The moſt ſecure we 
have been able to deviſe, relative to Hen- 


ley, is to have a ſtraight waiſtcoat, to come 


upon him ſuddenly, and to encruft him in 


it before he ſhall know what we are about. 
This with a gag will make him ſafe. But 


there muſt not be leſs than four fellows, 
and thoſe ſtout ones. Nothing muſt be 
left to chance. 

Three more muſt be provided for the 
lady, of whom Mac Fane himſelf propoſes 
to be one. But he means to keep out of 
fight of Henley, till he is in cuſtody. 

I have various preparations yet to make. 

Mac Fane is to go and hire me the empty 
houſe to-morrow. It is furniſhed ; but it 


muſt be aired, for I would not have her 


die 
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die a paltry catch cold deach, I would 
treat her like-a gentle woman 1 in every re- 
ſpect but one; and in that I will have as 

Htttle com paliien; aa hes an in bes hes on 
me. 
It might bw been amends I cams ' 
to her a generous lover! I ſaw her and 
was amazed af her beauties, captivated by 
her enchanting manners, ſoothed by her 
unvaried ſweetneſs ! But this ſweetneſs 
| the has turned to gall ! I adored her, and 


was prepared eternally to adore ! But 


injury followed injury in ſuch quick fuc- 
ceſſion that apathy itſelf called aloud for 
vengeance! | 
I own it is true wh ſhe ſaid at ks 
uncle's, that I made a refolution not to 
marry her. But what were my reſolutions? 
She herſelf could not but feel ſhe had the 
power to break them all. But ſhe had not 
the will, Fairfax! It rankles there! She 
hates me, and what is more damnable ſhe 
loves another! | 
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1 muſt turn my thoughts again to this i 
f deteſted mad-houſe man, and the ſcenery 
around it. All the avenues muſt be ex- 
amined, and all the bye-paths and open 
roads that lead toward both houſes in- 
ſpected, that Mac Fane and his emiſ- 
ſaries may make no blunder. I will if 
poſſible keep out of- the action, but I will 
be near at hand. 
'T have a ſecret wiſh, the moment all is 
over, to fly the odious ſcene ; for horribly 
| | | odious it will be: but it would have the 
| appearance of cowardice. It muſt end 
| tragically! Not even the poor creatures 
= -. who ſtand in the place of her natural guar- 
l dians, tame as they are, can ſuffer ſuch 
an inſult. Yet which of them dare look 
me in the face, and call himſelf my ene- 
my? And, after injuring her, ſhall I heſi- 
tate at trampling upon them ? 

J muſt feel my heart, Fairfax, when I. 
go to the encounter; muſt recapitulate all 
my wrongs. I have them noted down 
Geverally as they occurred! I need but 

Bead to rage ! What do I talk *—Read?— 
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Can I forget them? No; night nor day! 
They are my familiars. They wake with 
me, fleep with me, walk with me, ride 
with me, glower with me, curſe with me 
—but never ſmile with me. They are 
become my deareſt intimates. I cheriſh 
and hug them to my heart! Their bg 

is my only pleaſure | N 

I cannot forget this N He is 

foul-faced fellow! Has a wry look; a dog- 
ped, dungeon hue ; of the deepeſt duſk 
and progeny of Beelzebub ! I wonder by 

whom, where, and why ſuch fellows are 
| begotten! 

| There are horrid villains in the world ! 
Villains by trade; that never felt the ſtrong 
impulſe of high-· minded paſſion; that could 
breakfaſt in an hoſpital, dine in a ſlaughter- 
houſe, and ſup in the ſanguinary field of 
battle, liſtening to the groans of the man- 
gled.; or toſs them on the points of forks, 
to ſmelt in a heap I have heard her talk 
ſomething of theſe depraved natures, and 
of the times when they are all to be hu- 
maniſed. Can you conjecture when, Fair- 
c 3 | fax ? 


+. 
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fax? Vet ſhe ſaid they ſhould be, and 1 
Was half inclined to believe her. 


p. 8. 1 meant to notice that ne in 
your letter in which you mention Beauneir; 
but I forgot it till this moment. So you 
are at laſt inclined to think Anna St. Ives 
muſt be ſomething more than you every day 
meet, from the rapturous deſcription of 


that rodomontade Count? After al I have TE 


written, your faith wanted the ſeal of ſuch 
a lunatic? Had you forgotten that the 
time was when I would have married her? . 
And did that ſay nothing ? 8 5 

The Count is preparing for England? 
Let him come! I remember one of his 
crazy phraſes and claims was that he would 
be her champion, ſhould ever baſe knight 


attempt to do her harm. Nor have I for- 


gotten his intended viſit, received by Hen- 
ley. May the winds ſet fair and blow 
him quickly over! Should he have any 
ſuch frolics in his brain, we ſhall not be 


N in coming to terms. ; 
This 
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This Mac |" is inceſſantly importun- 


ing me to play. and what 1s. ſtrange has 
ſeveral times excited the deſire in me. I 


took up the dice box, after we had been 


to the mad-houſe, and threw half a dozen | 


caſts at hazard; but IT ſoon found it was 
in vain, and checked myſelf. I know I 
have the command of my own ages in 
| that reſpect. | 
I have been reading 0 over this tedious 
homily, and find jit moſt ineffably dull. 
But what is to be done? My gaity is gone. 
My high ſpirits are converted into black 
bile. My thoughts are hellebore and dead» 
ix night-ſhade, and hilarity is for ever 


N 
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ANNA WENBOURNE ST. IVES - 
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LOUISA CLIFTON. _ 


Londen, Grofe enor Qreet. 


: H AVE I peak aj to the brother of 
my friend? Or had my words the power 
over him to turn him from a guilty pur- 
poſe ? Welt; rather, ay infinitely .rather 
let me be a falſe accuſer than he culpable! 
e ſeeks me no more, offers not to moleſt 
me, and I hope has forgotten me ; at leaſt 
has ſeen the error of endeavouring to ac- 
compliſh a purpoſe ſo criminal by means fo 
| baſe. I expected ſtorms, but a ſweet calm 
has ſucceeded that ſeems to portend tran- 

quillity and happineſs. _ 
With reſpect to me and Frank, our 
union - {pak to be baſtening to a conclu- 
ſion. 


A No.. iS > 


fion. Sir Arthur, impelled forward by his 
hopes and fears, proceeds though reluc- 
tantly to act contrary to the wiſhes of my 
arrogant uncle. Mrs. Wenbourne is diſ- 
 fatisfied ; but her oppohition is feeble, for 
Edward is reconciled to the match ; hay- 
Ing no other motive but the acquiſition of 
a ſum of money for his conſent to dock the 
entail ; and of the manner in which this 
| ſum will be ſquandered we have already 
| had ſufficient proof. 
I underſtand Lord Fitz-Allen affects to 
credit a report of a very ridiculous, though 
as ſome would think it of a very injurious 
nature; which is that there was a colluſion 
between Frank Henley and Mac Fane, re- 
ſpecting my brother's gambling affair. The 
cireumſtances neceſſary to render this proba- 
dle are ſo violent as immediately to expoſe 
its abſurdity, and to make it matter of amaze- 
ment how ſuch an aſſertion could be in- 
vented, or circulated. 
What could be Frank's motive? My 
wiſe uncle has his anſwer ready—“ That 
GE RO. of 
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« of impoſing upon the family: in order © 
« marry me.” 4 
And what Mac Fins? 378 A bribe” is 7 
a ſhort phraſe, and ſoon ſaid, | | 
I imagine it to be ſome dream of my 
uncle's, who has an aptitude for this kind 
of invention; and who having once put a 
few incidents together that ſeem to agree, 
perſuades himſelf with great facility that 
the fable he has created is fa. Petty 
calumny like this is wholly mp. of 
moving Frank Henley. 
The reſtleſs crafty Abimelech "ak pre- 
vailed on Sir Arthur to go down with him 
to Wenbourne-Hill. He well knows how 
much his own power will be increaſed by 
the old habits of Sir Arthur, and the caſe 
with which they can be revived by this his 
intereſted abettor. Not but I am well 
convinced, when once every thing ſhall be 
ſettled, and he have no longer any thing - 
to fear from the oppoſition of Sir Arthur, 
be will be as little a friend to improving as 
any of us. Various hints which have drop- 
ped from him would have proved this to 
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_ Sir Arthur, had he not been | bligd enough 
to ſuppoſe that, he being a baronet, honeft 
Aby is bound ever to remain his moſt obe- 
dient ſlave and ſteward ; - forgetting the 
proofs be has received that Abimelech at 
preſent 1s more inclined to command than 
to obey ; and that when he parts with money 
he muſt have what he calls the dat and 
the wherefores. - 
His confidence in Frank 3 is now - 
ſo entire that he has entruſted the tranſ- 
action of certain money buſineſs to him, 


_ neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, which - 


he came up purpoſely to negociate himſelf, 
but which he is now convinced can be 
done full as prudently and ſafely by his ſon; 
But a few months ago, Frank tells me, he 
petitioned this father in vain for thirty 
pounds, who now commits thouſands ie : 
his keeping. 

Not but it is from a comiieu that tab 
is no propenſity in Frank to waſte one f 
| thoſe guineas of which he is ſo enamoured. 
Without the leaſt love of money, Frank is 

* * economiſt. The father indulges no 
c 6 15 falſe 
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falſe wants becauſe it would be expenſive ; 
the ſon has none to indulge. Habits which 
in the one are the fruits of avarice, in n the 

other are the offspring of wiſdom. - 
Abimelech has ſome confuſed 1 
that Frank acts from higher motives than 
himſelf, and ſuch as he does not under- 
ſtand; but ſtill he hopes they are all found- 


ed on his own favourite baſis, the love of 
hoarding. Nor can he very well perfuade 


4 himſelf that this love is not the grand 


mover with all men of ſenſe, among whom 
he now ranks his fon high. 
But ah, Louifa, how different are the 
views of this worthy, this heavenly-gifted 
ſon! He is anxiouſly ſtudious to diſcover 
+ how he may apply. the wealth that may 
revert to. him moſt to benefit that ſociety 
from which it firſt ſprang. The beſt applica- 
tion of riches is one of our frequent themes; 
becauſe it will be one of our firſt duties. 
The diffuſion of knowledge, or more pro- 
perly of truth, is the one great good to 
which wealth, genius, and exiſtence ought 


all to be applied. This noble purpoſe gives 
birth 
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birth to felicity which is in itſelf grand, 
inexhauſtible, and eternal. 
How ineffable is the bliſs of having dit. 

covered a friend like Frank Henley, who 

will not only purſue this beſt of purpoſes 
himſelf, but will through life conduct me 
in the ſame path, will aid my efforts to 
promote the great work, and, by a com- 
bination of thoſe powers we happen to 
poſſeſs, will add energy to effort, and per- 
| haps render it fifty fold more ee 
_ effective 

Huſband and wife, parent and child are 

ties which at preſent claim, or rather ex- 
tort a part of our attention. But oh, how 
poor, how inſignificant are they, when 
compared to the claims of eternal juſtice; 
which bind man to man in equal and im- 
partial benevolence over the face of the 
whole earth, and render the wandering 


Arab, who is in need of aid or inſtruction 


from me, as truly my brother as the one 


my mother gave me. 


I ſeem now but begins the j journey 
of lite; and to have found a companion, 
| guide, 


what he n be. 
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guide, and conſoler, like Frank Henley, is 2 
ſurely no common felicity | May the fates 
grant wy Louiſa pull . —— 


be W. ST. IVES. 


P. 8. Vou do not think, Louiſa, no I | 


am ſure you cannot think that all the ar. 


dour I felt for the recovery of a mind like 


Mr. Clifton's is loſt. Far, far otherwiſe ! . 


I {till hope to ſee him even more than my 
fondeſt reveries have imagined | But Fam 


not the agent; or at leaſt this is not the 


moment; or which is ftill more probable 
no agent now is wanted. His mind has 
been obliged to enquire, and though paths 
on may for a time ſuppreſs truth, its ſtruggles - 
will be incefſant ; muſt be ſo in a mind of 
ſuch activity, and muſt at laſt be vitorious. 
The grand enemy of truth is the torpid 
ſtate of error; for the beginning of doubt is 
always the beginning of diſcovery. Let 
us then continue to love this man of won» 
derful genius; not for what he is, but 1 
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FRANK HENLEY. 
OE ; 
OLIVER TRENCHARD. | 
| 2 Grefoemr-Suret., 
On, Oliver, how fair is the proſpect 


before me4 How fruitful of felicity, how 


abundant in bliſs | Yes, my friend, jointly 
will we labour, your moſt worthy father, 
you, I, Anna, her friend, and all the con- 
verts we can make to truth, to promote 
the great end we ſeek ! We will forma 
little band which will daily increaſe, will 
{well to a multitude, ay, till it n 
the whole human fpecies 
_ - Surely, Oliver, io be furniſhed with 10 
wan of the means of promulgating univer- 
al happineſs is no ſmall bleſſing. My feel“ 


ings 


a 
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ings are all rapture! And yet if I know 
my heart, it is not becauſe I have gained 
a a ſelfiſh ſolitary good; but becauſe I live 
in an age when light begins to appear even 
in regions that have hitherto been -thick 
darkneſs ; and that I myſelf am fo highly 
fortunate as to be able to contribute to the 
great, the univerſal cauſe; the progreſs of 
truth, the extirpation of error, and the ge- 
neral perfection of mind! I and thoſe dear 
friends I have named; who are indeed 
dear becauſe of their ardent and uniform. . 
love of virtue ! 15 
. Neither, Oliver, are all our hopes of 
| Clifton loſt. Anna thinks, and ſo do I, 
that he has heard too much ever to forget 
it all: or rather that he has a mind ſo pe- 
netrating, and ſo eternally buſy, that, hav- 
5 ing been once led to enquire, it is ſcarcely | 
in the power of accident wholly to impede 
the progreſs of enquiry. And ſhould ac- 
cident be favourable, that progreſs would 
indeed be rapid | By his intercourſe with 
Anna his mind is become impregnated 
with the ſeeds of truth; and ſurely the ſoil 
: | is 


8 I 
is too rich for theſe ſeeds not to ſpring, 
bud, and bear a plenteous harveſt. Ay, 
Oliver, fear not. It is not the beauty of 
the picture that ſeduces, but the laws of 
neceſſity, which declare the reſult for 8 
which we hope to be inevitable. 
Ml/y preſent ſtate of happineſs meets ſome _ 
flight check from incidental circumſiances, 
not in my power to guide. My father and 
Sir Arthur are doing what I believe to be 
a right thing, but from wrong motives. 
The prodigal Edward, from a very diffe- 
rent avarice of enjoyment, is eager to dock 
the entail. The ſum he 1s W will 
ſoon be ſquandered, and he will then be 
as eager to imagine himſelf treated with 
injuſtice; and will conceive himſelf left 
half to pertih with want, if his accuſtomed” 
diſſipation be not ſupplied. 'But that it 
muſt not be. If we can teach him better 
we will; if not he muſt be left to repine 
and accuſe, and we muſt patiently ſuffer 
the error which we cannot cure. 
Lord Fitz-Allen indulges himſelf in 


thinking as much ill of me as he can, and 
| „ in 
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in * all be thinks, But this is in- 


_ deed a trifle, 1know' that the miſtakes of 


bis mind, ſituated as he is, are incurable ; 
and to grieve or feel pain for what cannot 
be ayoided i Is neither the act of wie nor 
of virtue, = 
r. HENLEY. 


XEETTER OX; 


FRANK HENLEY 
OLIVER TRENCHARD. | 


London, Grofwenor-S treet. - 


1 DID not intend to have written again 


ſo ſoon, but an incident has occurred 
which perplexes all reaſoning upon it, and 
again engenders doubt. It relates to Clit- 
ton. 

I'laſt night attended Au to Covent- 


| Garden playbouſe, where about eight 


0 clock 


o'clock I was obliged to leave her, having 
an appointment with ſome gentlemen in 
the city relative to my father's money af- 
fairs at that hour; which having ſettled, it 
was agreed I ſhould return in the carriage 
for Anna before the play was ended, to 


conduct her home. Accordingly having 


met my men of buſineſs, whom on Friday 5 
next I am to meet again to receive eight 
thouſand pounds, I drove back to Covent | 
Gasden 

It was then about ten * The 


coachman ſtopped at the Piazza. T 


alighted ; but, as I was ſtepping out of 
the carriage, whom ſhould I fee but the 
gambler and highwayman, Mac Fane; 
linked arm in arm with Mr. Clifton! 1 
was ftruck with amazement, as well 1 
might be. A thouſand confuſed doubts 
ſucceeded to each other, which I had nei- 
ther time nor indeed power to unravel.  _ 
However it ſeemed to me almoſt impoſe 
able that Mr. Clifton ſhould know the 
man, and ſuffer himſelf to be ſeen in pub» 
lie with fuch a character. For certainly a 
| _ want 
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want of ſelf. reſpect is not one of the ha- 
bitual miſtakes of Mr. Clifton. I ſtopped 
ſome little time in this ſtate of perplexity, 
but at laſt concluded it would be highly 
culpable in me to leave Mr. Clifton 1gno- 
rant of the character of his acquaintance. 
They had gone toward et; and I 
; haltened after them. 
I ſoon came up with them, and -ddrefſ- 
ing myſelf. to Mr. Clifton, ſaid— Sir, it 
« js incumbent on me to inform you of 
« 'a particular of which I imagine you are 
ignorant. The name of the man you 
« are in company with is Mac Fane. 
* Jou have heard his hiſtory. He is the 
8 gambler who endeavoured to defraud 
8 Captain St. Ives of three thouſand 
% pounds.“ | 
I have before acquainted thee, Oliver. 
K the ferocious character of this Mac 
Fane ; of which I have now had further 
Proofs. I had ſcarcely finiſhed my phraſe 
before he replied, with one of his accuſ- 
tomary US You're a ſcoundrel and 
« 2 har” 
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« a Var and immediately made a blow _ 
at me. 
| Being ones: on my guard, 8 
watchful of his motions, I ſtepped quickly 
back, and he miſſed me and reeled. This 
was in King-Street, where I overtook 8 
them. | 
I turned back, intending not to notice 
his inſult ; but he was too much enraged 
' to ſuffer me to eſcape, unleſs I had thought 
proper to run. He is a very muſcular fel- 
low, and confident of his own ſtrength. 
No man could be more determined than I 
was to avoid ſo abſurd a conteſt, had it 
been poſſible; but it was not. He made 
ſeveral blows at me, two or three of which 
took effect, before I returned one of them. 
But finding that I muſt be obliged to beat 
him in order to get rid of him, and that 
there was abſolutely, no other mode, 1 
began my taſk with all neceſſary determi- 
nation. | 
The mob colivied apace, 5 we were 
preſently ſurrounded by paſſengers, wait- 
ers, chairmen, footmen, hackney-coach- _ 


men and link-boys.. It was a 8 dif- : 


| guſting ſituation ; but it did not admit of 


a remedy. This fellow, Mac Fane, has 
ſtudied the whole ſchool of aſſault, and is 
a practiſed pugiliſt. When I was a boy 


. thou knoweſt, Oliver, and before thy wor- 


thy father had taught me better, I was 


- myſelf vain of my ill and proweſs. I 


was not therefore the novice which he ex- 


petted to have found. Not to mention, 


Oliver, that energy of mind, if it be real 


and true energy, is itſelf, without any 
ſuch contemptible knowledge, ſufficient 
to overcome the ſtrongeſt efforts of 9 


| ms 


3 


dtherwiſe have been cautious of doing, 


Of this I prefently ak Mr. Mac. Fane 


ſendble. After the very firſt onſet, he felt 


himſelf cowed ; which. increaſed his 
rage ſo. much that he endeavoured to 
have recourſe to the moſt malignant and 


. ernel expedients to obtain victory. This 
_ obliged me to give him ſeveral hard and 


very dangerous blows, which I ſhould 


and 


2 .. p 
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and the effects of which he will for ſoms 
time continue to feel. 


He fought however with great obſtz : 


nacy, and in a manner which proved how 
much his ambition was wounded by being 
. conquered. The mob, as in all ſuch eaſes, 

_ choſe different ſides; but much the greateſt 


part was for me. They ſeveral times ſaw 
the malicious and evil intentions of Mac 


Fane ; and he once received a blow for 


them, from one of the aſſiſtants, dren ; 


made him more guarded. A 

-It is delightful to the philoſopher to 
perceive how, even in error, juſtice ſtrug- 
gles to ſhew itſelf. Thoſe rules whick are 
the laws of honour to the mob.originate A 


this noble principle: and never is the in- 


fraction of juſtice more dangerous than at 
ſuch moments, when the mind is awaken 
ed to full exertion, 

Still it was a painful and degrading fits 
ation! Wert thou ever at the merey of 


a mob? Didſt thou ever feet che Kttlenefs 
of thy own faculties, wen exerted te 
make a confuſed: multitude act rationally, 


at 


— 
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at the very time that thou thyſelf wert ap- 
parently acting like a fool or a madman? 
If ſo, Oliver, thou canſt conceive ſome- 


thing of the contempt which 1 felt for my- 


ſelf, during this ſcene. Can a general, 


thinkeſt thou, if he be really a fit perſon 


to be a general, feel otherwiſe in the heat 


of battle? For I am miſtaken if armies 


of the beſt diſciplined men, brought into £ 
action, do not more or leſs become a mob. 
And added to this ſenſe of imbecility, 


what muſt the. general's feelings be the 


next morning, when, he goes to view the 


wretched ſcene of his own making? Does 


he go to view it, thinkeſt thou, or does he 


Hun the ſight ?—lIf he go he is a fiend; 


and if he ſtay away he is worſe | 


The battle being ended, and the rage of | 


Mr. Fac Fane, W perhaps increaſed, 
obliged to reſtrain itſelf, there ſtood J, ſur- 
rounded by my applauding admirers, ſuf- 
fering a thouſand ridiculous interrogatories, 
and confined. to- the ſpot for the want of 
clothes! My hat and coat I had commit- 


ted to one perſon, and my watch and purſe 
to 


. TE OR OY 


RY 5 
. . 
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to another; taking it for granted the latter 
would have been ſtolen from me if I had 
not, as was actually the fact, for my 
breeches pockets were turned inſide out. 
I had rightly concluded that the chances 
were more favourable in truſting to a per- 
ſon I ſhould ſelect, than to the honeſty of 5 
a mob in the confines of Covent-Garden. 

I was fortunate : the whole of my move- 
ables: again made their appearance; and 
it gave me great pleaſure, becauſe I had 
truſted my purſe and watch to a poor fel- 
low. The conſciouſneſs of his own ho- 
neſty was a greater pleaſifre to him than 
the recompenſe he received from me; 
though I thought it my duty to reward him 


liberally. Beſide he had ſeen me ill treat- 


ed, and had conceived an affection for me, 
or more properly for the juſtice of my cauſe, 
and he rejoiced exultingly in my victory. 


I eſcaped from the ſhouts and congra- 


tulations of my greaſy well-meaning com- 
panions as faſt as I could; and after a fur- 
ther delay of ſtepping into a coffee mhouſe, 
to waſh and adjuſt my appearance as well 

vol. v. . 8 
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as circumſtances would permit, I joined 


Anna, who began to be alarmed, the Play 


being over and the houſe almoſt empty. 


I ſaw no more of Clifton. But that af- 
fords me no clue. If he were before un- 


acquainted with Mac Fane, he would 
kaſten from ſuch a companion with vexa- 


tion and contempt: and if the contrary, 


his. chagrin at being ſeen by me would 
equally induce him to ſnun us. Mind, as 


I have always remarked, Oliver, and as I 
have before reaſoned with thee relative to 


* 


him, is flow in ridding itſelf of the habits 


of prejudice, even when prejudice itſelf 
ſeems to have ceaſed. 
"Tis true that conjectures diſadvanta- 
geous to Clifton have, when Anna and I 
were conſidering this incident, intruded 
_ themſelves forcibly upon us: but they 


were only conjectures, and I hope ill 
founded. Indeed they are improbable ; 


for Clifton could not knowingly league 


himſelf with a man like Mac Fane, except 
for purpoſes too black or too deſperate for 


even paſſions ſo violent as his to entertain. 
I know 
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I know mind to be capable of aſtoniſh- 
ing miſtakes; nor can I pretend, when I 
recollect the proofs on record, to ſay what 
are the boundaries of error; nor indeed 
| what are the boundaries of probability. 
But I think Clifton could not make him- 
ſelf the aſſociate of Mac Fane ! 
1 ſhould pronounce more boldly ſtill, 
but that I cannot conceive how it was poſ- 
ſible for a character ſo legible and groſs, 
as that of this gambler, to impoſe for a 
moment on Coke Clifton; acquainted as 
he is with the world, and accuſtomed to 
detect and ſatirize what he underſtands to 
be abfurdity! I can only fay, if he be 
proceeding in error ſo flagrant and deep as 
this, he is a man much to be feared, but 
more to be pitied. 


F. HENLEY. 
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.COKE CLIFTON 


GUY FAIRFAX. 
Landon, Dowr Sy 


| AGan and again, Fairfax, this is an 
infernal world! A vile, diſguſting, deſpi- 
cable, beſotted aſs of a world Exiſtence 
in it is not worth accepting; and the 
ſooner we ſpurn it from us the better we 
ſhall aſſert our claim to the dignity and 
wiſdom of which it is deſtitute. | 
How do I deſpiſe the blundering inſo- 
Jent ſcoundrel with whom I*am linked! 
How deſpicable am I to myſelf! 
I laſt night met the fellow again at the 
Shakeſpeare. Of all his dirty qualities, 


not one of them 1 1s ſo tormenting as his fa- 
1 miliar 
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miliar npudence ! | There is no repreſſing 
it except by cutting his throat; a buſineſs 
at which he is always alert. Nothing de- 
lights him fo much as to talk of extinguiſi- 
ing men, treading out their ſouls, feeding 
upon their life-time, . and other ſtrange re- 
volting phraſes, all of the ſame RO tt 8 
fort. 
Having conſulted with him concerning” 
the ſeizure of Anna and Frank, and con- 
cluded that the affair ſhould be ended as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, I wiſhed to have 
ſthaken him off and retired : but the thing 
was impracticable. I do not chooſe that 


my own carriage ſhould attend me on theſe, 


expeditions ; and as it was a rainy night, 


I knew the difficulty of getting a coach. 


I therefore ſtaid an hour till the entertain- 


ment ſhould be begun, and the Plaza i 


probably more clear. 

As there is no ſitting in his company 
without ſome ſpecies of gaming, for his 
whole converſation, that ſubje& excepted, 

_ conliſts of oaths, . duels, and the impudent 


feoundrels he has put out of the world, I 
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ck a few des at hazard with him; 
and, as L was very careful to call for freſh 
dice and to watch his motions, I was a 
winner ; hazard perhaps being the faireſt 
of all games, if the dice be not foul. He 
ran over his uſual litany of being pigeoned, 
and about ten o'clock I left play, and de- 
termined to fally forth; being apprehen- 
hve of engaging too deeply at the game, 
if I ſtaid longer. 

The moment we had deſcended the 
ſtairs he impudently laid bold of my arm. | 
My blood boiled, Fairfax! Yet I was 
obliged to. ſubmit. e 

This was not all! The precautions I 
had taken were but a kind of preſentiment | 
of the vexation that was preparing for me. 
Juſt as we quitted the door of the tavern, 
who ſhould bolt upon. us. but the hated 
Henley! I fhook with the broad ſhame] 


My teeth gnaſhed curſes! How willingly 


| could I have piſtoled him, Mac Fane, 
every being that eyed me, and {till more 
: _ willingly myſelf! ; 
But there was nothing for it but to wall: 
a | On. 
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on, and ſeem not to ſee him. He however 
would not ſuffer me to depart without a 
double doſe of damnation | The ſame 
infernal officiouſneſs, with which from the 
firſt moment he ſaw me to the latt he has 
been ſeized, came upon him; and though 
I hurried through the Piazzato eſcape, like 
a perjurer from the pillory, he purfued us 
purpoſely to inform me I was in company 
with a rafcal, and to warn me of my 
danger. | 

I never can recollect my own ſituatich, 
without an impuſe to ſnatch up the firſt 
implement that would deprive me of a 
conſciouſneſs fo deteſtable! | 
Ihe iraſcible fury of the bully rid me of 
my tormentor ; he immediately aſſaulted YL 
| Henley, and I haſtened away from two 
| beings fo almoſt equally abhorrent, but 
from cauſes ſo oppoſite. _ 

On the following evening, having a ano- 
ther appointment with the gambling raſ- 
cal, I took care to have a coach waiting, 
and to go muffled up and Giſguiſed as 
much as poſſible. But for once my 

| D 4 caution 
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"caution was fupertiuous 22 Mac Fane | 
appeared. _ 
Not knowing what bad hadwened; and - 
it being night, and I thus properly equip- 
ped, I reſolved to drive to his lodgings.— 
Being there I ſent up my name, and was 
admitted to the beid-chamber. of this 
doughty exterminator of men. If the 


temper of my mind were not obnoxious to = 


all cheerfulneſs, I could almoſt have laugh- 
ed, the bully was ſo excellently beaten, 
mortified, and enraged! His head was | 
bound up, his eyes were plaiſtered, his 
thumb fprained, his body of all colours, 
and his mind as hotly fevered as Alexan- 
der's itſelf could have been, had Alexander 
| been vanquiſhed at the battle of Iſſus! 
His impatience to have Henley in his 
power is now almoſt phrenſy ; and it will 
be phrenſy itfelf when he comes to find, 
as find he will, that though he can tie the 
hands of Henley his conqueſt muſt end 
there, and that the priſoner will ſtill defy 
and contemn his jailor. So would I have 
him. enter, though I hate, I cannot but 
ge ed 
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| ceſpef and admire. The other i is a Creag 
ture I deteſt myſelf for ever having known 1 
Vet who but he could have gratified the 
unabating burning paſſion of my heart k. 
TI feel, Fairfax, as if I had taken my leave. 
of hope, joy, and human intercourſe |. I 
have a quarrel with the whole race, for. 
having been forced into exiſtence and into 
miſery | I have ſuffered an accumulation 
of diſgrace, for which I can never pardon 
myfelf! And ſhall I permit the authors of 
it to live undiſturbed in their inſult and 
triumph over me ? No, by hell, come of 
me what will! Lower I cannot be in my 
own eſteem than I already. am: tremble 
ſe who made me ſo! _ \ 

© Beatinghas but rendered this raſcal more ; 
; ere. and active. Every thing is pre- 
pared. The houſe is hired, aired, and 
provided with a proper guardian. The 


madman keeper has all his implements : 
ready. We have now only to watch and _ 


catch them at a proper diſtance from all 

fuccour, to which in their amorous walks 

REN have frequently ſtrayed. 3 
8 Though. 
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| #Though even n you, Fairfax, ſoon to diſ- 
F approve my conduct, I care not. Not to 

give your further trouble with what you 
call ſuch poſitive. prudes might be a very 
| good maxim for you, who love your eaſe 
- too muchever to be ſenſible of the boiling 
emotions of a ſoul like mine] You are Guy 
Fairfax ; I am Coke Clifton. Not but I 
ſhould have imagined the ſwelling volumes 
of injuries I have communicated would 
have lighted up a ſympathetic flame of 
retributive vengeance even in you, which 
not all your phlegm could have quenched 
But no matter—Though heaven, earth, 
and hell were to face me frowning, I 
would on! My purpoſe is fixed: let it but 
be accompliſhed, and conſequences to my- 
ſelf will be the leaſt of all my cares. 


C. CLIFTON, 


„ LETTER 
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LETTER CXII 


COKE CLIFTON. 
TO 


GUY FAIRFAX, 


— 


* 1 Inn 


London ' DoversStreet. 


Com the world began, never yet had 
 fcroundrel wight ſo many damning acceſ- 
ſary incidents to contend with, as I have 
had during the whole progreſs of this af- 
fair! All hell ſeems buſy to blacken me 
E have done the deed—They are ſecure 
— But the hour of exultation itſelf is em- 
bittered, and the legitimate triumph of 
vengeance made to wear the face of baſe- 
neſsI have them; but as I tell you there 
ts an event, that happened the very mo- 
ment preceding the ſeizure, which ſeems 
to have been contrived by the moſt malig- 
nant of the fiends of darkneſs, PURE 


< to ſteep me in guilt indelible ! 
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After our myrmidons had been three 
days in vain upon the watch, on Friday laſt 
Anna and Henley ſallied forth, about two 
in the afternoon, to take one of their amo- 
rous rambles. As uſual they were follow- 
ed by Laura, who had ſent me word of 
their intention, which ſhe had learnt at 
breakfaſt time. Henley it ſeems had pre- 
viouſly been into the city. 
A ſcout was on the watch, and when 
they appeared ſoon brought the intelli- 


gence. All was in readineſs. The keeper 


with three ſtout fellows in one party, and 
Mac Fane with four more in another. 
The earlineſs of their fetting out denoted 
they intended to lengthen their walk. The 
great danger was that it ſhould have been 
directed to Kenſington Gardens, as it has 
been ſeveral times lately; but in this in- 
ſtance fortune was on our ſide. | 
They went into the park, paſſed the 
gardens, walked beſide the wall, crofſed 
the Kenſington road, and ſtrayed exactly 
as we could have wiſhed into the fields i in- 
«lining toward Brompton. . 
I was 
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a pocket teleſcope kept them in view, 
185 ln the danger of being ſeen, while 
they were in the park ; but as ſoon as they 
had left it I thought it neceſſary to ſpur on, 
and be ready to prevent any blunders. I 
croſſed the road down the lane at the turn- 
pike, paſſed them, and ſaw them arm in 
arm. The ſight was inſupportable 


muſt have ſeen me too, though I imagined 
. myſelf under cover of the hedge. 

You know my determination nor to be 
robbed; and indeed robbery at ſach a time, 
and in ſuch a place, was a thing I had 


was lying in ambuſh at the turn, of the 


of my money. 
I made a blow at hs with the butt end 


of my whip, which miſſed his head, but 


fell on his ſhoulder. My horſe ſtarted, he 
fixed and miſfed, but hong ſuddenly for- 
4 ward, 


I was on horſeback, and by the help of | 


From what afterward happened they 


little reaſon to expect. But a fellow, who 


lane, calculated differently. He imagined . 
nobody to be near, and ſuddenly preſent- 
ed himſelf and his piſtol, with a demand 
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ward, and feized hold of the bridle. He 
had another piſtol which he was preparing, 
imagining I ſhould be more intimidated 
when J found him fo deſperate. All this 
happened immediately after I had paſſed 
Anna and Henley; and the latter perhaps 
having ſeen the fellow, and certainly hay- 
ing heard the piſtol, flew in an inſtant, 
leaped the hedge, and juſt as the robber 
was again preſenting his piſtol, made a blow 
and knocked it out of his hand. 
The piſtol went off, and the fellow took 
| to his heels. Henley, inſtead of purſuing 
him, ſtayed to enquire with much earneſt- 
neſs whether I had received any hurt. 

At this very damning. ſpeck of time, 
Fairfax, the keeper and his ſcoundrels who 
had been dogging them came up. There 
were four of them: two before and two 
behind. The undaunted Henley ſeverally 
knocked down the two fellows in front, 5 
and in an inſtant would undoubtedly have 
been far enough out of all reach; but, in 
the very act of ſtriking the ſecond raſcal, 
he received a blow from a bludgeon, dealt 

1 "2 by 
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by the bod ke Und keeper, which levelled 


him with the earth. 
Never did my heart feel a twinge like 
that moment! I thought he was dead !— 
He lay motionleſs ; notwithſtanding which 
the infernal keeper continued his occupa- 
tion with unconcern, turned the unreſiſt- 
ing body over, ſlipped on the ſtraight 
waiſtcoat, and bound down his arms. | 
At length he gaye a groan ! The inſtant 
I heard it I galloped off, full ſpeed. It 
was too much for heart to endure! 
I ſoon afterward heard him ſhout for aid 


more than once, but to this they preſently 
put a ſtop, by forcing a gag into his mouth. 
They were not very far diſtant from the 
houſe where he was to be confined, and 
to which he was immediately hurried 


away.— 

There he at preſent-remains. His morn- 
ing dialogues, his noon-day walks, and 
his nightly raptures are ended. They are 


things paſt, never more to return! Of 


that torment at leaſt I have rid myſelf; 
and others compared to that are bliſs inef- 
fable ! 
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fable! I had ſworn it ſhould not be They 
might have read the oath largely written 
on my brow, and ought inſtinctively to have 
- known it to be the decree of fate! 

No, Fairfax! I never aſked a favour 
from him: never by my own conſent re- 
ceived one! Not all the tortures of all the 
tyrants the earth ever beheld ſhould have 
extorted a conſent ſo degrading! His re- 
peated interference was but a repetition 
of inſult, and as ſuch deſerves only to be 
remembered. I aſked not life at his bands; 
and giving life, inſtead of a bleſſing, he 
did but give torture! The gift was de- 
| teſtable and the giver! Had I periſhed, he 
might have been ſafe and I at reſt. I 
aſked not charity of him. No! On any 
terms I abhor exiſtence ; but on thoſe, 
darkneſs and hell are not ſo hateful! It 
has ulcerated my heart, which not even 
vengeance itſelf I find has now the power . 
to heal. For life I am made miſerable; 
but it ſhall not be a ſingle miſeryß! 


While 


% nn 
While the keeper was acting his part of 
this gloomy drama, Mac Fane, as you 
may well imagine, was not idle. He and 
his unhallowed ſcoundrels preſently made 
ſeizure of the lovely Anna. She ſtood 
confuſed and half terrified at the ſudden 
flight of her enamorato! She was more 
confuſed, more terrified at the ſudden ap- 
pearance of her raviſhers! I charged the 
ſcoundrels on their lives to uſe her tender- 
ly | But what know fuck hell-hounds of 
tenderneſs ? | 
She made I find a brave and iy wem 
unexpected reſiſtance: but there were too 
many of them, and it was in vain! Mac 
Fane himſelf is amazed at her beauty; 
and harangues in his coarſe and uncouth 
Jargon on the energy and dignity of. her 
deportment, in a manner which ſhews that 
even he was awed. 
They were obliged however forcibly to 
| ſtop her cries. This I imagined would be 
the caſe, and I had provided them with a 
white cambric handkerchief. But what 
wul 
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will not the touch of ſuch unconſecrated 
raſcals defile ? 
Les, Fairfax, they laid their 8 
hands on her, claſped her in their loath- 
ſome arms, polluted her with their foul 
fingers! The embrace of a Clifton ſhe 
might perhaps pardon ; but this violation 
ſhe never can! 
Well then, let her add this injury to the 
reſt! I know her to be my enemy : ſworn, 
"rooted, and irrevocable ! And why ſhould 
1 tag regret to my ſum of wretchedneſs ? 
No! Iwill at leaſt enjoy a moment of 
triumph, however tranſitory ! Let her de- 
fpiſe me, but ſhe ſhall remember me too! 
Give me but this brief bliſs, and there 
I would wiſk exiſtence to end! That ex- 
cepted- pleaſure there is none for. me ;. and 
of pain I am weary. Yes! I will glut my 
foul with this ſolitary, ſhort rapture ; and 
contemn the ſtorms that may ſucceed! I 


fear them not, ſhall glory in them, and be 


glad to find foes, if ſuch ſhould ariſe, with 
whom contention will not be diſgrace ! - I 


with and ſeek them. Their appearance | 
would 
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would give me employment, and employ- 
ment would give me vs n eaſe would 
be heaven! ter: 151088 Te 
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LETTER CXIII. 


COKE CLIFTON. 
GUY FAIRFAX. 


London, Dover Street; 


Ariat has . her horn. The 
family is all confuſion, all doubt, hurry, 
fruitleſs enquiry, and indeciſion. The ab- 
ſence of Anna and Henley at dinner threw 
Mrs. Clarke into conſternation ; for Sir 
Arthur is down at Wenbourne-Hill, with 
old * and his ſon Edward. Each is 
indulging 
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indulging his dreams of improvement, 7 
Marriage, docking of entails, and other 
projects, to which Ihave put an eternal ſtop. 
Finding the evening advance, and that 
the two priſoners did not appear, the 
Houſekeeper ſent to the aunt, Wenbourne. 
She heard the ſtory and was amazed. She 
knew nothing of them. 

Ten o'clock came, and terror increaſed. 
A meſſenger was diſpatched to Lord Fitz- 
Allen; and he could not at firſt tell whe- 
ther to be ſorry or glad, for he did not an 
inſtant forget to hope that it was ſome raſ- 
cally act on the part of Henley. 

He ſent for the ere She came, 
and he interrogated her. The anſwers ſne 
gave did not pleaſe him, for the tendency © 
of all his queſtions was to the diſadvantage 
and crimination of Henley, whom ſhe 
pertinaciouſly defended. She affirmed ſo 
poſitively, and fo violently, that it could 
not be any plan or evil intention of his, that 
the proud lord was half angry but half 
__ obliged to doubt. 

1 took care to be 1 in the n . 
as 


as it happened: that a meſſage would bo 
ſent to me. I immediately attended his 

lordſhip, and learned all that I have been 
relating. I condoled him, and pretended 

to pity the family; not negleCting to lead 
his thoughts into the channel that would 
beſt ſerve my purpoſe, and to recapitulate- 


| every circumſtance I could remember, or 


invent, that ſhould induce him to r 
Henley and Anna had eloped ; 
affecting candour, and pretending to er. 
againſt the poſhbility of ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
The effect J intended was produeed. 
He was fully convinced of Henley's being 
a low, ſelfiſh, contemptible ſcoundrel; f 
and Anna a forward, neee n. 


mis. 


T offered my ſervices to aſs them; 
and preſſed his acceptance of them vio- 
lently; but was careful to counteract the 
offer, by ſhewing the impoſſibility of their 
being overtaken, and by exciting him ra- 
ther to wiſh for their eſcape, that Anna 
mit be ee diſgraced, and his pe- 
netration, 
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netration and authority vindicated to the 
whole world. | 


I did not negle&, before the 3 


* Mrs. Clarke, to diſplay all my eager- 


neſs, by ſending round to numerous inns 


and ſtable-keepers, to enquire whether 


any poſt-chaiſe had been hired, that ſhould 


any way accord with the circumſtances. 


advice, to the different turnpikes; and a 


PR, 


Other meſſengers were diſpatched, by my : 


third ſet ſent off to various watch-houſes, 


to enquire whether any intelligence could 


miſchances. 


In ſhort, I was very bart to bury”. 5 


the legs of the ſervants and the brains of 


One chop- fallen runner trod upon the heels 


of another, each with a repetition of his 


be obtained of accidental deaths, or other 


their governors into every direction, but 
the right; and thus for a little while in 
ſome ſort diverted myſelf, with the vaga- 
ries of the fools upon whom I was playing. 


diverſified nothings; till his lordſhip thought 


proper to recollect it was time for his dig- ; 


nity to 1etire, and not turther diſturb itſelf 


ON 
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on perſonages and circumſtances fo dero- 
gatory. bs 


In the morning I was Fong to be with 2 


him again. I breakfaſted with him, and 
reiterated the fame ſtring of doubts, con- 
| jeQures, alarms, and inſinuations. 
Mrs. Clarke returned. She had been 
up all night, and her looks teſtified the 
diſtreſs of her mind. She propoſed ſend- 
ing an expreſs after Sir Arthur: of the 
propriety of which I endeavoured to make 
the uncle doubt ; but ſhe was too zealous, | 
and her oratory had too much paſſion, to 
be counteracted without danger. I there- 
fore, when I ſaw reſiſtance vain, became 
the moſt eager adviſer of the meaſure. | 
here is no merit in impoſing upon ſtu- 
pidity ſo groſs as that of this ſupercilious 
blockhead. Mrs. Clarke would be much 
more to be feared, but that what ſne may 
ſay will be much leſs regarded. Her af- 
fection for Anna is extreme, and a high 
proof of the excellent „Pulte of her miſ⸗ 
treſs. 
Nor was ſhe one he leſs axtibulaſile 


| in 
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in her praiſe of Henley. Notwithſtanding : 
the forbidding frowns and reproofs of his: 
| Jordſhip, the ran over his whole hiſtory ; _ 
and dwelt particularly on an act of bene- 
volence done by him to her niece ; that 
being a circumſtance that had come imme- 
diately within her knowledge. She ſpoke 
with ſuch a fervour and overflow of heart 
that ſhe ence or twice moved me. 
She perceived ſomething of the ridicu- 
lous compunction I felt, and fell on her 
knees, wrung my hand, and adjured me, 
in a tone of very extraordinary emphaſis, 
to ſave her dear, her precious young lady. 

I ſearcely could recover myſelf ſuſficiently 
to aſk her which way it was in my power 
to fave her; and to turn the converſation, 
by exclaiming to the peer—* Ah! Had 
c e but allowed me the happineſs and 

© honour of being her protector, I think 
* no man would have dared to do hee” 
| ce harm. . FE Op ; 
The old hoaliloepepharover 8 
and began to denounce impending and in- 


= evitable evil on the nn of Henley 
=: . and 
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Z and Anna. 1 have no doubt ſhe glanced 
at me, and that her miſtreſs had informed 


her of the triumph gained over me. Why 


ay! I ſhould indeed have been the ſcoff 


of the very rabble, had I not taken ven- 
geance for my wrongs! 
Vet her denunciations ſeemed prophe- 


tic: or rather were feeble deſcriptions of _ 
the excruciating pangs by which I am N 


hourly gnawn! 


I grew weary of the dull 80 3 put 
an end to it as ſpeedily as I conveniently - 


could; leaving his ſage lordſhip with the 
full conviction that the ſudden diſappear- 
ance of Henley, and his niece, could no 


otherwiſe be accounted for but by wilful 


elopement. 


I am now preparing for a very different 
viſit. A viſit of vengeance | I expect no 5 


pleaſure, no oe eee but that alone ! 


To prove the danger of injury done to me, 
to puniſh the perpetrators, to exult at their 
lamentations, and to look down with con- 
tempt at all menace, or retribution, is now. 7 
my laſt remaining hope! Let me but en- 

vol. v. . e 
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joy this, and all other expeCtation I Wil- 
lingly relinquiſh I am going—I have 
them in my graſp They ſhall feel me 
now |— | 
LO y CLIFTON. 


LETTER CXIV. 
— 2. 


ANNA WENBOURNE sT. IVES 
| 'TO 
LOUISA CLIFTON. 
Ren 
WIRE I am, what is to become of 
me, or whether I am ever to ſee my Lou- 
- Iſa more, are things of which I am utterly 
ignorant. I write not with an expectation 
that my friend ſhould read, but to memo- 
randum events of which perhaps the world 
will never hear; and which, ſhould this 


paper by any accident be preſerved, it will 
| ſcarcely believe. | 


This | 
. \ 
„ 1 0 


Are incomprehenſible ! 1 


I am confined in a lone houſe, bse 


Where behind Knightſbridge. I was ſeiz- 


ed I know not how by a band of ruffians, 


and conveyed hither. Every kind of deſ- 
picable deceit appears to have been prac- 


tiſed. Frank was decoyed from me. He 
| flew once again to ſave the life, as he 
thought, of this baſe-minded man. I 


know not what is become of him, but 
have no doubt that he like me is ſome- 


where ſuffering impriſonment, if he 1 5 


permitted yet to live. 
No thoughts are ſo tragical, no ſuſ- 


picions nd as not to be juſtified, by 
deductions and appearances which are but 


too probable. Yet I will not fink under 


difficulties, nor be appalled at the ſight 


E 2 of 


This vile Clifron—[Surely I ou ht never 
again to call him my Louiſa' s brother — i 
This perverſe man has grown. deſperate in 
error! The worſt of my forebodings have 
not equalled his intents ! His plan has: 
long been miſchief! Hypocriſy, violence, 
rape, no means are too foul Such ”uy 
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of danger; be it death, or what elſe it 
may. That I am in a ſtate of jeopardy my 
ſeizure and impriſonment prove: That 
Frank is till in greater peril, if ſtill in ex- 
iſtence, I have juſt cauſe to conclude. 
There were piſtols fired, and one after he 
leaped the hedge; I know not at whom | 
directed, nor what its fate !—TI would if 
poſſible ward off apprehenſion. I know 
it to be folly, and I will endeavour to ſteel 
my heart againſt this as well as other miſ- 
takes. If he be dead, or if he be to die, 
grief will not revive or make him invul- 
nerable. His own virtue muſt preſerve 
him, or nothing can; and in that I will 
confide. : 
That evil is meant to me it would be 
abſurd to doubt; but of what nature, 
where it is to begin, or where end, that 
time muſt diſcloſe. For I will not permit 
| myſelf to imagine the trifling indignities, 
or violence I have hitherto encountered, 
an evil worthy of complaint. F 
"Tis true my arms are bruiſed; and I. 
was rudely dealt with by the vile men who 
| ſeized 
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ſeized me: and that mere ſhould bs ſuch 


men is an evil. But to me it is none; or 


not worth a thought. If I would firmly 
meet what 1s to come, I muſt not weakly 5 
pewail what is paſt. | 
Lam not immortal, neither is my tirength | 
infinite ; but the powers I have I will uſe. 
We are oftener vanquiſhed becauſe we are 
fearful than becauſe we are. feeble. Our 
debility takes birth in our cowardice, and 
true fortitude 1s not to be abaſhed by tri- 
kling dangers. i 
1 meant to write a 3 but theſe 
refletions are forced upon me by my litu- 
ation. I will Proceed. | : 


. I was brought here, on Friday ann, 
by ſeveral men of vulgar but ferocious 
countenances; and my maid Laura with 


me. I made all the reſiſtance in my * 


power; and the men, without any regard 
to what I ſuffered in body or mind, twiſted 
my arms behind me, ſo that I imagined 
one of them had been diſlocated, and 
| PR 3 E booed 
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q forced. a handkerchief into my mouth ; 
| handling, toſſing, and griping me, with- 


out any reſpect whatever to decency or 


pain, till they had conveyed me from the 


fields, in which I was walking with Frank 
Henley, to the place where I am. 
I ſcarcely can gueſs at the diſtance ; but 


they hurried me away with great violence, 


croſſing ſeveral gates, and forcing aper- 


tures through hedges, for the ſpace I be- 


heve of not more than half an hour: it 


might be much leſs. 


They brought me to a houſe walled 


round : into which having been admitted 
by an old woman, they hurried me for- 


ward up ſtairs,, and ſhut me into a room. 
decently furniſhed, with a fire in it and a. 
bed-chamber adjoining ; but with the win- 


dos barred up, and in which every pre- 
_ caution had evidently been taken to render 
- eſcape impracticable. 


Laura was ſhut up with me ; and there 
was a flip of paper on the table, on which 
was written“ Laura is allowed to fetch 
* whatever you may want. Let her ring 

the 
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the bell, and the door will be opened.“ 
The hand- writing was Mr. Clifton's. 


Among other neceſſaries, there was a 
7 bock furniſhed with the works of 


ſome of the beſt authors ; and a writing- 
deſk, with pens, ink, and paper. 


The ſame old woman that opened the 
gate for the men, who brought me, con- 


ſtantly comes to open the door for Laura, 


when I ring. But this ſhe does with great 


caution. A chain, ſimilar to what is com-. 


mon for ſtreet-doors, is hung on the out- 
ſide; which ſhe puts up, and looks to ſee 
that I am not near, every time ſhe opens 


the door. The firſt time ſhe came I ſtood l 


juſt behind Laura, and in a moroſe tone 


ſhe bade me go back, or the would lock | 


the door again. 

After Laura had been ſeveral times 
down ſtairs, I enquired what diſcoveries 
ſhe had made ; and, as ſhe informs me, 
the houſe appears to have no inen 
but this old woman and ourſelves. The 
old woman reſides in the kitchen. The 
doors and windows are all ſecured; and 
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il the ſame care is taken to prevent ove 
below ſtairs as above. : 
Ihe food that has been brought us was 
good, and well dreſſed, but almoſt cold. 
iP auth ſays ſhe is ſure it cannot be drefſed ; 
in the houſe, which is moſt probable. 
I communicate but few of my thoughts 
to Laura, becauſe I fear I have good rea- 
fon to be ſuſpicious of her. I have long 
remarked her partiality in favour of Mr. 
Clifton, intermixed with ſome contradic- 
tory appearances, which I could not ſolve 
at the time, but which I now believe to 
have been aukward attempts to conceal 
that partiality, and to miſlead me; which 
ſhe in part effected. 
The baſe deſigns of Mr. Clifton, from 
the nature of them, cannot have been very 
recent; and nothing perhaps was more 
neceſſary, to carry them into execution, 
tian the ſeducing of the woman who by 


Her ſituation could give him the Rent intel- 38 


gence. ; | 

Since I have begin to doubt her, I SEM 
purpoſely croſs- r her occaſionally, 

and 


Ann ROS, 
and ſhe has anſwered with heſitation and 
incoherency. If however I can perceive 
the leaſt hope that this letter ſhould be 


conveyed to the poſt-office, by any perſon 


who may viſit the houſe, and whom ſhe 


may fee but I cannot, I will truſt it to her. 


The truſt indeed is nothing, for it cannot 
increaſe my peril. The perſecution of Mr. 
Clifton muſt prove moſt pernicious to him- 
ſelf. Unleſs he can deprive me of con- 
ſcious innocence, it can injure. me but 
little. 


— « 


Among other ambiguous circumſtances f 
reſpecting Laura, ſhe ſcarcely ſeems to 


repine at her confinement: though ſhe has y 


ſeveral times affected uneaſineſs, which 
| while ſhe acted it ſhe evidently did not 


feel. Beſide ſhe is permitted to ſtay be- 
low, and run about the houſe ; which, 
whatever caution of bars and bolts may 


have been uſed, ſhe would not be ſuffered 


to do, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, were ſhe e 
in my intereſt. : | 
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About an hour ago we heard thi yard 
bell ring and the gate open, and ſhe was 
eager to go down. I encouraged her, and 
ſhe rung for our turnkey. She had ſeen 
me writing, and, without being ſpoken 
to, took upon her to ſuppoſe it was a letter 
to my Louiſa, and told me ſhe did believe 
ſhe could get it conveyed to the poſt. 1 


am perſuaded this is preconcerted officiouſ- 


neſs. But as I ſaid, I have nothing to 
loſe, and there is a bare poſſibility of hope. 
W ͤben ſhe came up ſtairs again, ſhe told 
me that the perſon who had rung the bell 
vas ſome man of the neighbourhood, Who 
had brought the old woman various trifling 
articles, and whom ſhe had ordered to re- 
turn at five o'clock, with tea and ſugar. 
If contrary to all expeSation this ſhould 
come to hand, Louiſa, write to my father; 
inform him of all you know: and eſpe- 
cially write to Mr. Clifton. It will be in- 
effectual, but write. If there be truth in 
woman, I would rejoice to ſuffer much 
more miſchief than he has the power to 


inflict, could 1 but by that means reſtore = 
„„ 
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him to a conſe of his own worth ; or "ION 
of the worth of virtue | | 


Why do I talk of miſchief, and his 
power to inflict? 1 hope to ſhew him he 


has no power over me; and that the 


| ſtrength of men, and the force of walls, 


| locks and bars, are feeble, when but re- 
ſolutely oppoſed by the force of truth, ac- 
tuating the will of weak and deſpiſed wo- 
man fa jury ?—Poor, depraved, miſta- 
ken man! It is himſelf he! injures! Every 


effort he makes is but a new aſſault upon 
his own peace It is heaping coals of fire 


upon his own head; which it has long 
been the wiſh of my heart to extinguiſh ! 


Had I but any reaſon to believe Frank 
Henley in ſafety, I would not ſuffer a ſin- 
gle ſigh to eſcape me. But I know dog, 
well Mr. Clifton dare not permit him to 


be at liberty, while he keeps me confined. 
Surely nothing can be attempted. againſt 


his life? And yet I ſometimes ſhake with. 
horror! There is a reaſon which I know 
not whether I dare mention ; yet if Mr. 
Clifton ſhould think proper to lay ſnares to 
| E 6 ieee 
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1 intercept. and read my letters, he ought to 
be informed of this dangerous circum- 


ſtance. I know not, Louiſa, whether I 
am addreſſing myſelf to you or him; but 


Frank Henley at the time that I was ſeiz- 


ed, and he likewiſe as I ſuppoſe, had 


bank bills in his poſſeſſion to the amount 


of eight thouſand pounds 
He had been that very morning into the | 
city, to receive the money on his father's 
account; and intended as we returned to 
leave them with Sir Arthur's banker. 
If men ſuch as thoſe who ſeized on me 
were employed for the ſame violent pur- 
poſe againſt him, and if they ſhould diſco- 


ver a ſum which would to them be fo 


tempting, who can ſay that his life would 
be ſafe? Frank Henley, the preſerver of 
Clifton, the preceptor of truth, and the friend 
of man; the benevolent, the magnanimous, 
noble- minded Frank, whoſe adtions were 


uniform in goodneſs, whoſe heart was all 


affection, and whoſe foul all light rand 
murder edi! 

Why do 1 indulge a Weg fo inbu- 
man, -fo. impoſſible ? It could not be 
| : No, 


No, no ; it could not be! A ſuppoſition 


ſo extravagant is guilt Vet though I Who 


cannot aid him ought not to encourage 


ſuch doubts, let thoſe who can, be warned 


and be active! 

1 am addreſſing myſelf to Vacancy | 
No one hears me | No one will read what 
I write! 


I will be calm. It is my ſituation, it is 


confinement, the bars I ſee and the bolts 


1 hear that inſpire theſe gloomy thoughts. 


They are unfounded, and certainly unavail- 


ing—He may have eſcaped! He may at 
this inſtant be in ſearch of me! Hurrying, 


enquiring, deſpairing, and diſtracted; in 


much deeper diſtreſs than I am ; for were EY 
I but ſure of his ſafety, I could almoſt defy 
misfortune | Let not the world loſe him! 
Oh! If any human creature ſhould in time 


read this, let him hear, let him ſhudder, 
let him beware 


Pardon, Louiſa 1 do not FENG my- : 
ſelf to you! Too well 1 know my friend to 
. 4 . a 
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doubt her! No cold delay, no unfeeling | 
negligence, no raſh phrenſy i is to be feared. 
from her Alas! What I am writing ſhe 
will never read! It cannot be! The man 


I have to encounter is too practiſed in de- 
ceit, or I ſhould not have DEEN where I 1 
am! | 
Well Ren: may be himſelf read! And 
while he reads, thus let his conſeience ſpeak 
—* There is a man whoſe worth and vir- 
«, tues are ſuch, that the loſs of him would 
« be a loſs to the whole human race. — 
« From this man I received a thouſand 
« acts of kindneſs; for which I returned 
* ten thouſand inſults. I repulſed him, 
* ſcorned him, ſtruck him; and he, diſ- 
« regarding the innumerable injuries I 
« had done him, but a few hours after 
„ plunged headlong down the dreadful 
« abyſs, to ſnatch me from the grave. I 
was dead and he gave me life. In return 
I have robbed him of what men prize 
even more than life, of liberty. But if 
J have put him in jeopardy, if I ſuffer 
« him to remain in the power of hardened 
„ and 
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* and wicked men, and if he periſh, ' 


* mercy cannot pardon me, juſtice can- 


« not punifli, and charity itſelf muſt 1 | 


6: me in abhorrence.” 


A. W. . IVEs. 


|| 


LETTER, CXV.. 


COKE CLIFTON. 
10 


GUY FAIRFAX. 


| London, Dover 8 trees. 


Mx actions are now become one con- 
tinued chain of artifice. But were that all 
and were not the objects of this artifice of 
a nature ſo new and ſo painful, it would 
afford me amuſement, and not be any 
cauſe of yexation, 
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As it is I feel apprehenſions which are 
wholly different 'from any I ever felt be- 
fore;:;;..40 deceive in countries where de- 
ception is a paſtime, authoriſed, practiſed, 
and applauded, is I find. ſomething very 
oppoſite to what would ſeem the ſame 
thing, in this gloomy land of apathy and 
phlegm. There it is a ſport and a plea- 
ſure. Here it is a buſineſs of ſerious dan- 

der and general deteſtation, But no mat- 
ter !|— | 

I am obliged to watch times | and ſea- 
ſons, for I have little doubt that I myſelf 
am watched. That old houſekeeper I am 
ſure ſuſpects me; and her affection for her 
miſtreſs is ſo full, fo reſtleſs, that it cannot 

but ſharpen her intellects, and make her 
employ every engine ſhe can imagine for 
diſcovery. I walked up to Fozard's as I 
often do for my horſe, and I ſaw one of 
Sir Arthur's ſervants paſs the yard, ſoon 
after I entered it. I have little ond but 
he was dogging m. 

1 got on ene and rode flowly down 

| | toward 


| 188 Dok”: and over Weſtminſter- 
bridge, but T ſaw no more of him. | 


AS ſoon as I was out of town I mended 


my pace, and gradually increaſed it to a 


full gallop. Paſſing through Vauxhall, I 
croſſed the Thames W at Batterſea- 


bridge, rode through : Chelſea, and Pre- 
ſently gained the Brompton road. 


My firſt viſit was fo the keeper. The | 


fellow has a ſtrange look | A villainous 


phyſiognomy ! Ienquired after his priſoner | 
and found he was ſafe. The houſe is well | 
ſecured ; not modern, but in the ſtyle of 


the laſt century ; ſtrong and heavy, and 
before this affair was thought of had been 


fitted up for the purpoſes of confinement, ' 
but is now ſtill better fortified. It has a 2) b 


garden, which is ſurrounded by a high 
wall, in which the priſoner is ſuffered to 
exerciſe himſelf ; but not without the very 
neceſſary precaution of confining his arms 


in the ſtrait. waiſtcoat, ſecuring the doors, 


and attentively watching his motions. 


I ordered the fellow to ſee that-Henley 5 
wanted for nothing, to let a boy he has 


wait 
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wait upon him, and to keep out of his way 5 


himſelf, for two reaſons of my own. I do 
not with Henley to ſuffer the inſults of ſuch 

a vulgar and narrow-ſouled raſcal : my 
revenge is of a nobler kind. Neither am 


I quite certain that this keeper, hardened, 


obdurate, and pitileſs as he is, could with- 


ſtand Henley's oratory. At leaſt T would 


not willingly have him ſubjected to the 


_ temptation : though the fellow is ſo averſe 


to any ſenſe of human pity that 1 think We 
danger is very ſmall. 

He was offended however at my think- 
ing proper to direct him, and ſurlily told 
me he underſtood his trade. 

Here I met Mac Fane, by appoint- 
ment. He cannot forget the difgrace of 


Covent-garden, and ſpoke of Henley with 


a degree of malignity that would want but 
little encouraging to become dangerous.— 


I am to pay him the thouſand pounds in 
a few days, and our place of rendezvous 


is then to be once more at the Shakeſ- 


peare. 


I was glad to eſcape from the company 
| | of 
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of theſe new intimates of mine, theſe firſt- 


born of Beelzebub, and to fly to my other 


priſoner. I ſay fly, for I ſet out with eager- _ 
neſs enough; but every ſtep I took I felt 


my ardour abate. Ihe houſes are more 


than half a mile apart, and 1 thought pro- - 


per to go thither on foot, and not to take 
any common path, but to croſs the fields, 
as the ſecureſt mode. 
Laura knew I was to be there, and had 
her tale ready. She preſently came down. 


| Tenquired after her miſtreſs, and H her 


account be true, this heroic woman has 
not ſhed a tear, but has behaved with all 
her apparent cuſtomary calm. * is a di- 
vine creature! 


As I rode along, 1 made a tlioufans 


determinations that all ſhould be that 
day ended. I curſed myſelf, pledged 
my honour, uſed every method which 


might have ſhewn me how much I doubt- | 
ed my own reſolution, to prove to my- 


felf how irrevocably determined I was! 
— The little remaining firmneſs I had 


left 
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left wholly died . at the relation of 


Laura.— : 

I muſt ſtay till the cali i of her 
mind ſhall begin to decline. The nature 
of her 6 the fears ſhe cannot 


but have for her Henley, the recollection 
of her friends and father, and her appre- 


henſions of me muſt all quickly cs 


: 0 produce this effect. 


1 do not pretend to deny that I fool : a 


7 atlas to a firſt interview: but I 
am determined the firſt ſhall be the only 
one. I know myſelf, and know when 
once I am heated it will not then be 
| Anna St. Ives, a miracle though ſhe be, 


than can over awe or conquer me. 1 


have the ſtubboraneſs of woman, and 
the ſtrength of man. I am reckleſs of 
what is to follow, but the thing ſhall 


be! There is not a particle in my 
frame that does not ſtand pledged to the 
deed, by honour and oath! It is the 
only event for which 1 care, or for which 


| I live. 


Nor 
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Nor ſhall I live long when once it is 
over. I foreſee I ſhall not. But that is 
not a painful, no, it is a ſatisfactory 
thought! I would even preſent her the 
piſtol, would ſhe but diſpatch me the mo- 
ment my revenge is gratified. I would 
then ſleep, and forget all that * and all 
that might have been. 

She has been writing. I knew it would 
be one ſource of amuſement to her, and 
I provided her with implements. Laura 
aſked and ſhe owned it was a letter to 
my ſiſter, which ſhe could wiſh were ſent. 
But that muſt not be. She means to give 
it to Laura; 1 of courſe ſhall be the next | 
| receiver. | 
This girl, Laura, acts her part ill. She 
is not half ſorrowful enough. I wonder 
Anna does not remark it; and Laura 
ſays ſhe does not, though that is no very 
good proof. The complexion of her letter 
I think will tell me how far ſhe does or 
does not confide in her maid. I know ſhe. 
| holds ſuſpicion in contempt ; and yet I 
think my high opinion of her diſcrimina- 
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tion would find ſome abatement, were 
1 certain that ſhe did not ſuſpet this, 
ſhallow girl. 

My ſoul burns to have it over And 
yet like a coward I refrain. But I will 
not long ſubmit to ſuch contemptible 
qualms, I will not continue to be diffi- 
dent of myſelf; for it is that only by which 


ELF am withheld. Not a fingle wrong is 
forgotten! I repeat them in my fleep !— 


Ay, Fairfax, ſuch fleep as J have is no- 
thing but a repetition of them ; and a re- 
hearſal of the revenge by which they are 
to be appeaſed ! I will return to-morrow, 


or perhaps next day; and then—! You 


ſhall then hear more from 


c. CLIFTON. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXVE 


COKE CLIFTON 
Iu 


GUY. FAIRFAX. 


London, Dever-Stree. 


ITY Arthur arrived in town this morning. 
He brought the uſurer Henley up with 
him i in the ſame carriage. 
Young St. Ives ſet out before them, and 
was in London laſt night. He drove di- 
_ rely to my lodgings, and I was fortu- 
nately at home. This did not look as if I 
were in the ſecret; and if he had any ſuſ- 
picions he had not the « n to intimate 
them. 
1 condoled with him, Hd it was a 
ſtrange affair, a riddle I could not read, a 
muyfſtery which time muſt elucidate, for it 
fi b 
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[- bafled all conjecture. He did litde more 


than echo me, and I pretended I Would 


have ridden half over the world to recover 
his ſiſter, had there been but the leaſt clue; 
but there was not, and I found myſelf = 


obliged to fit ſtill in N and aſtoniſh- 


ment. 


He ſaid it was all very true, ad he was 


very tired. He ſhould therefore drive 
home, get ſome refreſhment, and go to 
bed. This fellow, Fairfax, walks on two 


legs, looks the world in the face, and 
counts for one on the muſter- roll. But 
« nature, creſcent in him, grew only in 


ce thews and bulk.” Yet on the parade, 


fools and gapers will miſtake him tor a 


LEI 


man, 


Contention with Any St. Ives is ho- 
nourable, but to ſeem to ſhrink from be- 
ings like theſe, or to practiſe concealment 


with ſuch mere images of entity, is repug- 
nant to the generous ſcorn they merit and 
Inſpire. Imperious neceſſity however pre- 


ſcribes law, and I took care to prevent Sir 
Arthur's viſit to me, by having notice ſent 
138 18 oe: 
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me of his arrival, and immediately going 5 
to the encounter. * 7 | 
To anticipate is to overturn the card- 
caſtles of this puny race. Come upon them 
unexpectedly, ſtare at them undauntedly, 
and interrogate them abruptly, and they 
are put to the rout. Their looks even in- 
treat pardon for the ill. they Tens but 
durſt not utter. 
Sir Arthur, J own, beheld me with a 
ſuſpicious eye; and though he endeavour- 
ed to ſeem to credit me, he ad it with an 
auk ward air. | | 
Mrs. Clarke hearing I was there came "i 
in, and exceeding even all her former fer- 
vour, importuned me, in the moſt direct 
and vehement manner, to tell what I had 
done with Mr. Henley and her dear young 
lady. She more than ever diſconcerted 
me. Her exuberant paſſion addreſſed it- 
ſelf alternately to me and her maſter. Her 
tears as well as her words were abundant, 
her urgency and ardour extreme, and ſhe 
ended her. apoſtrophe with again conjuring 
VOL. v. | F i | me 
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me to tell what was become' of her dear, 
dear young lady! 
Ay, pray, pray do” el the : 
baronet in a maudlin tone, moved by the 
unfeigned paſſion of his houſekeeper. I 
gave him a look, and the driveller added— 
« if you know.“ 
I was glad of a pretence to get away, 
and after telling him the diſtreſs of his 


mind was the only apology for his conduct, 


J inſtantly quitted him, without any effort 
on his part to detain me. a 
Among other things, Mrs. Clarke re- 
peatedly reproached herſelf for not having 
written or ſent to my ſiſter; and the knight 
| acknowledged Ay, it was very neg- 
* lectful! But his mind had been ſo dif- 
« turbed that he had forgotten it too! 
Why do I miſapply my time on beings 
ſo imbecile? Maugre all my reſolves, I 
have not ſeen her yet, Fairfax! Nor have 
I opened her letter! I dare not. Her 
Henley I am ſure is in it, and additional 
rage would be indubitable madneſs! Nei- 
ther is this the thing moſt to be feared. 
pt ne 
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She has an expanded heart, a capacious, 
a benevolent heart, and ſhe may have ſaid 


ſomething which were I to ſee, and yet 


do the deed which ſhall be done, it might | 


ſhew me more fiend-like than even the foul 
reflection of my preſent thoughts. Pertur- 


bation has done its work; it needs no in- 
creaſe. This quality of benevolence, in 
which they both glory, is torture to recol- 
le. I fay, Fairfax, I never aſked their 


charity. Did I not ſpurn it from me, the 
moment I was inſulted by the offer? Be 
pity beſtowed on beggars: the partiality 
that ſprings from affection, or the puniſh- 
ment due to neglect for me 

J will be with her ſpeedily, Faint 
Though I linger, I do not relent. Such 


mercy as the being out of doubt can be. 


ſtow ſhe ſhall receive; the pleading world 


ſhould not wring a greater from me! 


C. CLIFTON, 


P. S. I muſt be ſpeedy : my ſiſter will 


hear of the affair by to-morrow's poſt, and 
1 ſhall have her whole artillery playing 
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upon me; and in the form of letters I ſup- 


poſe ; for I do not think ſhe will hope any 


thing from perſonal interview; I made her 
too ſenſibly feel herown inſignificance when 


laſt we met. I expected indeed an attack 


from her much ſooner, for the young lady 
does not want confidence in her own ſkill 


and courage: fhe is of the Henley ſchool. 


However I do not intend to peruſe any of 
her epiſtles. I would ſend them back un- 
opened, but that it would be an avowal 
of a knowledge of their contents; and I 


have no need to increaſe ſuſpicion, whoſe 


broad eyes are already glaring at me. But 


I will immediately put an end to the witch, 
and engender black certainty in her ſtead! 
The imp ſhail appear, and ſhake horrors 

from her _ hair | 


— 
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The Lone Houſe. . 
Oxce more, though but in imagination, 5 
Jet me converſe with my friend. I Eno] 


it is deluſion, but it was the ſweet cuſtom 
of -our ſouls, and well may. be indulged. 


Ignorant perhaps of the cauſe, my Louiſa 


is at this moment accuſing me of a negle& 
which my heart diſavows. Let me as 
uſual give her the hiſtory of that heart : it 
3s a theme from which ſhe has taught me 
toderive profit. | 

This is the fifth day of my confinement. 
J have the ſame walls, the ſame windows 
and bars to contemplate ; and the ſame 
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bolting, and locking, and clanking to hear. 
It is with difficulty that I can at ſome few 
intervals divert my thoughts from the 
gloom which my own ſituation, the diſ- 
treſs of my family, and the danger of a 
youth ſo dear to virtue contribute to in- 
ſpire. | eh 
Nor do I know whit at this moment 
may be the afffiction of my friend. Should 
ſhe have heard, ſhe cannot but diſcover 
- the principal agent of this dark plot ; and 
exquiſite indeed would be the anguiſh of 
her mind, could ſhe forget that fortitude 
and reſignation are duties. May they ne- 
ver 'be forgotten by me, during this my 
hour of trial! | 
My ſhoulder I fenr boy pint ſome 
ſtrain or hurt: the pain of it continues to 
be great, and the inflammation is not abat- 
ed. The bruiſes on my arms have in- 
creaſed in blackneſs, and their tenſion 1s 
not in the leaſt diminiſhed. The hands of 
thoſe bad men muſt have been as rough 
and callous as their hearts: they had no 
mercy in their gripe. 55S 55 


There 


FE: RNA 
| There is a loneſome ſtillneſs in this. 
houſe, that favours the diſmal reveries 
which my ſituation ſuggeſts. It my hand- 
kerchief do but drop I ſtart ; and the ftir- 
ring of a mouſe places Clifton full before 
me. Yet I repel this weakneſs with all 
my force. I deſpiſe it. Nor ſhall theſe _ 
crude viſions, the hideous phantoms of the 
imagination, ſubdue that fortitude in which. 
I muſt wholly confide. : 

For theſe laſt two days, Laura 558 pre- 
tended to grieve at confinement: but it is 
mimic ſorrow ; words of which the heart 
has no knowledge. She perceives I ſuſ- 
pect her, and her acting is but the n more 
eaſily detected. 5 

I know not whether it be. not my duty 
to determine to exclude her; though that 
ſeems like cowardice. I think it is not in 
her power to harm me; and for telling, if 


he have been falſe, ſhe has done her worſt. + 


I never made a practice of concealment, 
neither will I now have recourſe to ſuch a 
fallacious expedient. Yet ſhe ſleeps in the 
ſame chamber with me; and ought I not 
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to be aware of inſpiring perfidy with pro- 
jects? 'Tis true my ſlumbers are broken, 
my nights reſtleſs, and the cracking of the 
wainſcot is as effectual in waking me as a 
thunder-clap could be. I am tee, 
however, to take the key out of the door, 
and either hidè it or hold it all night in my 
hand. Michief 1 is meant me, or My am 
I here? | 
lam 3 locking into the loſers, 


behind the doors, and under the beds and 


drawers. I am haunted by the ſuppoſition 


that I ſhall every moment ſee this bad man 


ſtart up before me! What know I of the 
| baſe engines he may employ, or the wic- 
ked arts to which he may have recourſe? 
But he ſhall not ſubdue me! He may 
diſturb me by day, and terrify me by night; 


but he ſhall not ſubdue me! Shall the 


pure mind ſhake in the preſence of evil? 
Shall the fortitude which ſafety feels vaniſh 
at the approach of danger? 
Louiſa, I will ſteel my ſoul to meet him! 

I know not how or when he will come! I 
cannot tell what are the vile, black inſtru- 
— ments 
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ments with which he may work ! Sleep I 
ſcarcely haye any. 1 eat with heſitation, 
and drink with trembling. - J have heard 
of potions and baſe oractices, that make 
the heart ſhudder! Yet I ſometimes think 
I could reſiſt even theſe. He ſhall not 
ſubdue me ! Or if he do, it ſhall be by 
treachery ſuch as Hends n demur to 
perpetnuts, | 

Why do I think thus of him? Surely, 
ſurely he cannot be ſo loſt as this! Yet 
here lam! I own I tremble and recoil ; 
but it is with the dread that he ſhould 
plunge himſelf ſo deep in guilt as never 
more to riſe ! . - > 

Poor Frank! Where art thou? How 
are thy wretched thoughts employed? Or 
art thou ſtill allowed to think? Art thou 
among the living! If thou art, what! is thy 
ſtate! Thine is now the miſery of impo- 
tence, thou who haſt proved thyſelf ſo 
mighty in act! Thou wouldſt not ſtrike, 
thou wouldſt not injure; and yet thy foe 
would fink before thee, had he not allied 
bimſelf to pertidy, and had he but left thee 
55 1 „ 
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ſree. His moſt ſecret machinations could 
not have withſtood thy ſearching ſpirit. 


Thou wouldſt have been here! Theſe bolts 
would have flown, theſe doors would have 
opened, and I ſhould have ſeen my ſa- 
viour! . | 
He hears me not ! Nor "VER Louiſa! 
1 am deſtitute of human aid ! 
Farewell, farewell! Ah! Farewell i in- 


deed; for I am talking to emptineſs and 


air! 


—_—_— * * 


— 
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"Th I 1 to - Teh with bitterneſs of 
heart? Is there enmity in my words ?— 
Surely I do not feel it | The ſpirit. of bene- 
volence and truth allows, nay commands 


me to hate the vice; but not its poor miſ- 


governed agents. They are wandering in 


the mize of miſtake. Ignorance and paſ- 


ſion are their guides, and doubt and deſ- 


peration their tormentors. Alas! Rancour 


and revenge are their inmates ; be kind- 
neſs and charity mine. 


A. W. ST, IVES. 
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COKE CLIFTON. 
| To _ 
GUY FAIRFAX. 


Bafin luci 
1 AM here — At the ſcene of action—ſhe 


is in the room above me, and I am ridding. 

myſelf of reluctance; ſtringing my nerves 
for aſſault. I know not why this thould... 

be neceſſary, but I feel that it ii 
I am waiting to queſtion Laura ; but 1 | 
ordered her to be in no haſte to' come 
down, when ſhe heard me ring. I would 
not have my victim ſuſpect me to be here. 
1 would come upon her by ſurpriſe, and. 
not when ſhe was armed and prepared for. 
repulſe. I will order the old woman to go 
e and open and ſhut the gate; as 
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if ſhe were letting the perſon 6 out, who 
came in when I rung. | 

I expe, nay am certain, her reſiſtance 
will be obſtinate—But unavailing I ſay 
unavailing !—Neither houſe nor road are 

near, and yet I could wiſh the ſcene were 
removed to the dark gloom of a foreſt; 
.emboſomed where none but tigers or hye- 
nas ſhould liſten to her ſhrieks—I know 
they will be piercing. ei — 
But—! ! 
Itell you, Fairfax, 1 have baniſhed al 
ſenſe of human pity from my boſom : it is 
an enemy to my purpoſe, and that muſt 
be !—Though the heavens ſhould ſhake 
and the earth open, it muſt ! 
Vet ad not think, Fairfax, bent as 5 am 
on the full fruition of love and vengeance, 
I would uſe. cruelty—Underſtand . me: 1 
mean wanton or unneceſſary brutality. 1 
S will be as forbearing as ſhe will permit. 

I fear ſhe will not ſuffer me to careſs her 
tenderly— But ſhe ſhall never ſleep in the N 
arms of Henley Aon never ſball!—I will 

\ | make 
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make ſure. of that! My mind 1s recon- | 
ciled to all chances, that excepted. - 

As I paſſed, I called at the mad- houſe; 
where I found Mac Fane and the Tcowling 
| keeper in high divan. They have been 
horribly alarmed. Henley has attempted 
an eſcape, which he was in danger of ef- 
fecting; but he is brought back, after 

having led them a ſhort chaſe. 
"The apprehenſions of theſe ſcoundrels 
concerning future conſequences are very 
great, and ſwell almoſt to terror. They 
talked ſtrangely, aſked which way we 
were to get rid of them at laſt, and con- 
ceive him to be a dangerous enemy. 
Their thoughts ſeemed tinged with dark 
Jurkings, which they dare not own; and 
certainly dare not act, without my leave. 
Theſe fellows are all villainy! A league 
with demons would be leſs abominable !-— 

1 muſt cloſe the account, and ſhake off 
ſuch peſtilential ſcoundrels!— 
Laura comes! I will queſtion her a lit- 
title, and then! 
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I am miumcd. and am till tormented 
Foy delay |—I cannot help 111 ſaid I 


would not uſe wilful cruelty : that Were to 
heap unneceſſary damnation! 


Laura began by ſoftening my heart — — 15 


her narrative. Her angel miſtreſs is all 
reſignation, all kindneſs, all benevolence! 
She almoſt forgets herſelf, and laments 
only for me]! Ihis I could have with- 
| ſtood ; but ſhe has been brutally treated, 


by that intolerable ban dog, Mac Fane, 
and his blood- hounds. Fairfax, how often 


have I gazed in rapture at the beauteous 
carnation of her complexion, the whiteneſs. 


of her hands and arms, and the extreme 


. delicacy of their texture! And now thoſe 
tempting arms, Laura tells me, nay, her 


legs too, are in twenty places disfigured 


and black, with the gripes and bruiſes ſhe 


received. Gibbets and racks overtake the 


wolf-hearted villains! Her ſhoulder is 
conſiderably hurt ! It is inflamed, and, 
as ſhe acknowledges, very painful; yet 
the does not utter a complaint ! 
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Why did this heroic woman ever injure 
my? By what fatal influence am I be- 
come her foe ? Her gentle kindneſs, her 
calm, unruffled, yet dignified patience I 
have experienced Madman l Idiot! 
Have I not experienced her hatred. too, 
her abhorrence ? Did not her own lips 
pronounce the ſentence? . And do I not 
know her? Will ſhe recede? And ſhall © 
I Never Never! No, no—lIt muſt 
Be. ED 1 

But I did rightly. This was not the 
moment. There would have been ſome- 
thing barbarouſly mean, in making her 
-exert the little ſtrength ſhe has with ſuch 
Pain and peril. | : 

I rode to Kenſington and > her 
à lenitive, with which I returned. The 
-purpoſe of vengeance excepted, I would 
feel as generouſly as herſelf; and even 
vengeance, did I know how, I would dig- 
nify—But do not ſurmiſe that I would re- 
tract !—No, by heaven! A thought ſo 
weak has never once entered my heart! 
J am reſtleſs, and muſt return — Till it 
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be over, ourth has no pleaſure Pr mez 
and after J am ſure it will have none. No 
| —No—l have but this lingle gleam of 
ſatisfaction! The light is going out; give 
me but one full blaze, and I ſhall then 
welcome total darkneſs! 

©. CLIFTON. 
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LETTER CXIX. 


COKE CLIFTON 
ro 


GUY FAIRF AX. 


London, Dover Street. 


Fe OR a few Hays after having ſecured 
my tormentors, I enjoyed ſomething like 
comparative eaſe ; but the ugly i imps that 
haunted me, in fiercer crowds again are 
ſwarming round me, I am too miſerable 

| | to 
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to exiſt in this ſtate ; it muſt be ended. It 
is a turmoil that ſurpaſſes mortal ſuffer- 
ance! If ihe will wreſtle againſt fate, it 


is not my fault. I have no wiſh to prac- 


tiſe more upon her than is 5 necellary. But 
the thing muſt be. 


N 1 have none, reft 1 have none, 


peace J have none. I get up and fit down, 
walk out and come back, mutter impre- 
cations unconſciouſly to myſelf, and turn 
the eyes of inſolent curioſity and ridiculous 
apprehenſion upon me in the ſtreet. A 
fellow has juſt now watched me home; 
deeming me a lunatic I ſuppoſe; for he 
had ſeen my agitation, and heard the 
curſes which I knew not were uttered 
aloud, till his impertinent "obſervation of 
me brought it to my recollection. 
But this ſhall not be! It ſhall end 
Though I rend her heart-firings for it, I 
will have eaſe | The evening approaches; 
my horſe is ordered and I will be gone. I 
will not, cannot endure this longer ! 


7 — 
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Brompton Hauſa. 
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Burgi Hoſe. 


* am "PUP and have talked with Laura. 
She owns ſhe is ſuſpected, and that her 
miſtreſs takes the key out of the bed- 
chamber door, when they go to reſt, and 
hides it: Laura by accident has diſcovered 
where. She puts it on the ledge behind 
the head of her bed, but within the reach 
of her arm. 

This has . a thought : I will 
wait here till midnight and ſleep have lul- 
led her apprehenſions. It will be better 

than facing her in the glare of day. Her 
eye, Fairfax, is terrible in her anger. -It- 
is too ſteady, too ſtrong in conſcious inno- 
cence to encounter. Darkneſs will give 
me courage, and her terror and deſpair.— 
For it muſt come to that! It cannot, other- 
wiſe be; and be it muſt! In the blaze 
of noon, when fortitude is awake and the 
heart beating high perhaps with reſent- . 
ment, nothing but the goadings of deſpair _ 755 
could make me face her. The words ſhe 
would uſe would be terrible, but her looks 
would 15 


. — 
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would petrify OY this . [ ſhall 
avoid them. > | 
Nor do I bluſh to own my 3 


in the preſence of Anna St. Ives: ſhe be- 


ing armed with innocence and ſeli-appro- 


bation ; and I abaſhed by conſcious guilt, 


violence, and intentional deſtruction. . 
Why aye! — Let the thick ſwarth of 
Night cover us! I feel, with a kind of 


horrid ſatisfaction, the deep damnation of 


the deed | It is the very colour and kind of 
ſin that becomes me; ſinning as I do againſt 


Anna St. Ives! With any other it would 
be boy's ſport; a thing to make a jeſt of 
after dinner; but with her it is rape, in 


all its wildeſt contortions, ſhrieks, and ex- 
piring . 

I lie ſtretched on burning embers, and 
I have hours yet to wait. Oh that I were 
an idiot !—The night is one dead, dun 
| gloom ! It looks as if murrain, mildew, 


and contagion were abroad, hovering over 
earth and blooding plagues. I will 
walk out awhile, among them — Will 
Would that my 
diſturbed imagination could but conjure 
. 0 


try to meet them- 
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up goblins, ſheeted ghoſts, rants wanting 


bodies, and hands dropping blood, and 


realize the legends of ignorance and infan- 
cy, ſo that I could freeze memory and for- 
get the horrors by which 1 am haunted ! 


It draws near midnight—I am now in 
her apartment, the room next to her bed- 
chamber. | 

My orders have been SS; the old 
woman, pretending to lock up her priſoner, 
ſhot back the bolts, put down the chain, 
and left the door ready for me to enter 
unheard. 5 

Laura has her inſtructions. She is to 
pretend only, but not really, to undreſs 


herſelf; and I bade her not lie down, left 


ſhe ſhould drop aſleep. When ſhe thinks 
it time, ſhe is to glide round, ſteal the key, 
and open the door. 


| — 
— —— 


T am fully prepared ; am undreſſed, and 
ready for the combat. 1 have made a 
1 | "wy 


; her ſtir! 


door opens inward to the bed-chamber.— 
1 Her 
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Paſybty Sen ! Youth, fortune, ne; 
all blaſted ; life renounced, and infamy 


aſcertained! It is but juſt then that 
ſhould have full enjoyment of che fleeting 


bliſs. 
' Surely this huſſy ſleeps? No L hear 
She is at the door! And 


now . 


— [é — — 
—— — —— — 


Heaven and hell are leagued againſt 


me, to fruſtrate my ſucceſs ! . Yet ſucceed 


I will in their deſpite—'Tis no. broad 
day, and here I am, in the ſame chamber, 


encountered, reproved, ſcorned, e 


and defeated | | 


As ſoon as I heard Las with the key 
in the door, I put out the candles. She 
turned the lock, the door opened, and I 
ſprang forward. Blundering idiot as I 
was! I had forgotten to remove a chair, 


and tumbled over it. The terrified Anna 


was up and out of bed in an inſtant. The 
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ler fear gave her ſtrength; ſhe threw 


Laura away, and clapped to the door. 
By this time I had riſen, and was at it. 


I ſet my ſhoulder to it with a ſudden effort, 


and again it half opened. I puſhed for- 


ward, but was repelled with more than 


equal oppoſition. My left arm in the ſtrug- 


gle got wedged in the door: the pain was 
exceſſive, and the ſtrength with which ſhe 
. reſiſted me incredible. By a ſudden ſhock 


T releaſed my hand, but not without 
bruifing it very much, and Waren away 


the ſkin. | 
My laſt effort was returned by one more 


Ny. Prat aa on her part. But I imagine ſhe 
had ſet her foot againſt ſomething which 
gave way, for ſhe ſuddenly came down, 


with a blow and a ſound that mace my 

heart tems ! 
Still I endeavoured to profit by it, though 

not ſoon enough; for the firſt moment 1 


was too much alarmed. She could not 
feel pain or blows, and roſe inſtantaneouſ- 
J. I forced the door ſome little way, 


is ſhe then gave a inge ſhriek! It was 
„ e - 
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a dreadful one —and was followed by a 
repulſe which I could not overcome. The 
door was cloſed, and like lightning locked. 

I then heard her begin to pant and heave 
for breath—After a few ſeconds ſhe ex- 
claimed—Clifton ! You are a bad man. 
A treacherous, wicked man, and are ſeek- 
ing your own deſtruction ! 1 am your pri- 
ſoner, but I fear you not! Mark me, 
Clifton: I fear you no! 

I heſitated ſome time: at laſt I ventured 
to aſk—Are you hurt, madam ? ; 
I do not know]! I do not care! I value 
no hurt you can do me! I am above harm 
from you Though you have recourſe to 
perfidy and violence, yet J defy you! In 
darkneſs or in light, I defy you! 


Let me intreat 1 madam, to retire to 
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reſt. 
No! I Will ſtand here all night! I will 
not move! . 


Upon my honour, madam, upon my 
ſoul, I will moleſt you no more to-night! 
I tell you, man, I fear you not ! 1 | 
2-4 day, I fear Fou not | 


I requeſt, 


F 
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I requeſt, I humbly intreat you would 
not expoſe yourſelf to the injuries of the 
night air, and the want of ſleep ! 

I will ſleep no more | I want no ſleep 3 


1 fear no injuries; not even thoſe you in- 


tend me | LL 
Indeed, madam, you do not 1 the 


. danger 


Mimic benevolence 3 1 no more, 


Clifton! It is baſe in you! Itis bann 5 
a mind like yours — Lou are a miſtaken 
man! Dreadfully miſtaken! You think 


me devoted, but I am ſafe. Unlefs you 


+ kill, you never can conquer me! Beware: | 
Turn back Deſtruction i iS gaping for Pats 
If you $1469 15 


. ſhe have told. me this, Fairfax ? 
Could ſhe think I knew it not ?—But ſhe 


too is miſtaken. Her courage is high, I 


grant; is admirable ; and, wereany other 
but I her opponent, as {he ſays, not to be 
conquered ! I adore the noble qualities 
of her mind ; but great though they are, 


when ſhe dehies me ſhe over-rates them. 
n ' TIown_ 
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I own her warning was awful! My 
heart ſhrunk fromiit, and I retired ; taking 


care that ſhe ſhould hear me as I went, 
that ſhe might be encouraged to go to reſt. 
My well meant kindneſs was vain. She 
never did confide in me, and never can. 
I heard her call Laura, and order her to 
ſtrike a light, ſet an arm chair, and bring 
her clothes: after which I underſtood, 


from what I heard, that-ſhe dreſſed herſelf 


and ſat down in it, with. her back to the 
door, there wee e till the morn- 
ing. 

| How: ſhe will . or « wh he wall 
| fing to Lavra I cannot divine. Moſt pro- 
bably ſhe will inſiſt on baniſhing her the 
apartment; for ſhe never gave ſervants 
much employment, and always doubted 
whether the keeping of them were not an 


immoral act, theref ore is little in want of ; 


their aſſiſtance. 

But let her diſcard this Wege and 
now ineffective tool. I want her no more. 
I will not quit the houſe, Fairfax; ; 1 wil 
neither eat nor ſleep, till I have t her 
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10 che trial which ſhe fo rafhly defies! At 
her uncle's table ſhe defied me, and ima- 
gined ſhe had gazed me into cowardice. 
She knew me not: it was but making 
_ vengeance doubly ſure, This experience 
ere now ſhould have taught her. Has the 
efcaped me? Is the not here ? Does ſhe 
not feel herſelf in the raviſher's arms? If 
not, a few hours only and ſhe ſhall! 
Let her not be vain of this ſecond re- | 
| pulſe ſhe has given me; it ought to in- 
ereafe her terror, for it does but add to my 
deſpair. My diſtempered ſoul will take 

no medicine but one, and that muſt be 
adminiſtered; though more venomous than 
the fling of ſcorpion or tooth of ſerpent, 
| and more ſpeedy in diflolution. 


— 1 — = g „ gy 


l left her room that ſhe might breakfaſt 
_ undiſturbed. There is ſomething admira- 
bly, aſtoniſhingly firm, in the texture of 
| her mind. Laura has been down, bab- 
bling to me all ſhe knew. At eight 
o'clock, when it had · been light a full hour, 
| Anna, 


- 


| * 
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Anna, after once or twice croſſing her 
chamber to conſider, turned the key and 
reſolutely opened the door; expecting by 
her manner, Laura ſays, to ſee me ruſh in; 
for ſhe threw it ſuddenly open, as if fear- 
ful it ſhould knock her down. | 

She walked out, looked ſteadfaſtly a- 
round, examined every part of the cham- 
ber, and after having convinced herſelf I 
was not there, ſat down to write at the 
table where not an hour before I had been 
ſeated. When the breakfaſt was brought, 
ſhe bade Laura take it away again; ſay- 
ing ſhe had no appetite: but immediately 
recollecting herſelf, ejaculated “ Fie !|—. 
It is weak ! It is wrong! And added 

© Stay, Laura! Put it down again!“ 
She then, with a calm and determined 
ſedateneſs, began to ſerve herſelf and 
Laura; treating this perfidious woman 
| For no matter that I made her ſo, ſuch 
ſhe is,] with the ſame equanimity of temper 
and amenity as formerly. The miſtreſs ate» 
for ſhe was innocent and reſolved ; but 
the maid could not, for ſhe was guilty and 
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— 


in a continual tremor. Be pacißed - 


ſaid Anna to her — * Compoſe - your 


\« thoughts, and take your breakfaſt. -I am 


* much more ſorry for than angry at the 


part you have ated. You have done 


“ yourſelk great Oy; but me none: at 


Be appeaſed and 
eat your breakfaſt. Or, if you cannot 
« eat with me, go down and eat it in 


peace below.“ 


The denevolent ſuavity o of this angel has 
made the light- minded huſſey half break 
her heart. Her penitential tears now flow 


in abundance ; and ſhe has been officiouſly 


endeayouring to petition me not to harm 
ſo good, ſo forgiving, ſo heavenly a young 
lady! I begin to fear ſhe would willingly 
be a traitor next to me, and endeavour to 


; open the doors for her miſtreſs. - But that 
I will prevent. I will not quit the houſe. 


D 


till all is over! I have ſaid it, Fairfax 
I will then immediately ſet Henley free, 


tell him where ſlie is, where I am to be 
found, and leave him to ſeek his own 


mode of yengeance'!! Should he reſort to 
Eats: „ - the 
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the 1 refuge of f 1 own that then L 
would elude purſuit. But ſhould the ſpi- 

rit of man ſtir within him, and ſhould he 
dare me to contention, I would fly to meet 
him in the mortal ſtrite ! IIe is worthy of 

my arm, and I would new how worthy 1 

am to be his oppoſe. ES. | 
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It is now noon, and Laura has again I 
been with me, repeating the ſame ſtory, 
with additions and improvements. Anna 

has been talking to her, and has made a 
deep impreſſion upon her. She is all pe- 
nitence and petition, and is exceedingly \ 
troubleſome, with her whining, her tears, 
and her importunity, which I have found 
it difficult to ſilence. 

J learn from her own account ſhe has 
owned all, and betrayed all ſhe knew; 
and Anna has been telling her that ſhe, 
and I, and all ſuch finners, however deep 
and deadly, ought to be pitied, counſelled, 
and reformed; and that our errors only 
ought to be treated with contempt, diſ- 
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dain, and tated. She has. talked to ber 


in the moſt gentle, ſoothing, and ſympa- 


thetic manner; till the fool's heart is ready 
to burſt. . 

Anna has drawn a picture of my ſtate 
of mind which has terrified her—And ſo it 
ought! — she has been ſobbing, kneel- 
ing, and praying, for my ſake, for Anna's 
ſake, for God's ſake to be merciful, and 
do no more miſchief; © Her miſtreſs is 
“ an angel, and not a woman!“ - Why 


true !—* Never had a young lady ſo for- 


„ giving, ſo kind, and fo courageous BB 
* heart!” True again !—*- But it is im- 
« poſſible, if I ſhould be ſo wicked as to 
* lay violent hands upon her, for her not 
1 to fink, and lie for e at my feet.” 
Once more true, true 

Mercy !—I have it not, know it not, 
nor can know ! She herſelf has baniſhed 
it from my breaſt and from her own: at 
leaſt the mercy I would aſk— For could 
it be-? Were there not a Henley ? 
No, no — There is one wide deſtruftion 
for us all! I am on the brink, and they 
| | Wuſt 
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Ret” down with mel Have they not 


placed me there? Are they not now pull- 


ing me, weighing me, finking me ? 

This is the moment in which 1 would 
conjure up all the wrongs, inſults, con- 

tempts, and defiances ſhe has heaped upon 


me What need I? —— They come un- 


bidden And now for the laſt act of 
the traged) / 


I have kept my word, Fairfax: I have 
been, have faced her, have—! You ſhall 


hear! I will faithfully paint all that paſſed. 
I will do her juſtice, and in this ſhew ſome 
ſparks of magnanimity, of which perhaps 
| ſhe does not think me capable No mat- 
ter— 

It was . the temper 4 my mind 
ſhould be wound up to the higheſt pitch, 


before I could approach her. I ruſhed up 


| ſtairs, made the bolts fly, and the lock 
ſtart back. Yet the moment the door 
opened, I heſitated 


TOE, i tbook myſelf with indigna- 
6 4 2 tion, 5 
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tion, e entered, Dd ſaw her aanding firmly 
in the middle of the apartment, ready to 
aſſert the bold defiance ſhe had given me. 
The fixed reſolution of her form, the evi- 
dent fortitude of her ſoul, and the ſtead- 
| faſt encounter of her eye, were diſcomfit- 
ing. Like a coward I ſtood I cannot tell 
how long, not knowing whai to ſay, ſhe 
looking full upon me, examining my heart, 
and putting thought to the rack. Benig- 
nant as ſhe is, at ſuch onſets of the ſoul | 
ſhe feels no mercy. | 
| Self.reſentment at the tame, e allen 5 
countenance I wore at laſt produced an 
effort, and I ſtammered out Madam 
Her only anſwer was a look J en- 
deavoured to meet her eye, but in vain. 
I continued. From my preſent manner 
you will perceive, madam, I am conſcious 
of the advantage you have over me; and 
that my own heart does not entirely: = 
prove all I have done. 
1 ſee ſomething of your confulion—I 
wiſh I ſaw more. 
But neither can it forget its in juries! 


What 
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What are they ? 

The time was when I met you with joy, 
 addretfed you with delight, and gazed on 
you with rapture |—Nay I gaze ſo ſtill! 

Poor, weak man |! 

Yes, madam, I know how much you 
deſpiſe me! A thouſand repeated wrongs 
inform me of it : they have riſen, one over 
another, in mountainous oppreſſion. to my 


heart, till it could endure no more. 


Feeble, miſtaken man! 


In thoſe happy days when I cs 
you firſt, my thoughts were loyal, my 
means were honeſt, and. — intentions 


pure. 
Pure? 
Ned, madam, pure. 
You never yet knew what purity meant! 
IJ came void of guile, with an open and 
honourable offer of my heart. I made no 


difficulties, felt no ſcruples, harboured no 


ſuſpicions. In return for which I was 
doubted, chile, chidden, trifled with, 
and inſulted. When 1 hoped for ſympa- 


thy, I met rebuke; and while my attec- 
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tions glowed admiration, yours retorted 
contempt. Your heart was prepoſſeſſed: 
it had no room for me : it excluded me, 
ſcorned me, and at the firſt opportunity 
. avowed its hatred. 
60 on! Neither your miſtakes, your 
accuſations, nor your anger ſhall move me 
II pity your errors. Continue to aſcribe 
that to my injuſtice, or to a worſe motive, 
if a worſe you can find, which was the 
proper fruit of your iraſcible and vindictive 
_ temper. Reconcile your own actions to 
your own heart, if you can; and prove to 
yourſelf I merit the perfidy, affault, and 
impriſonment you have practiſed upon me: 
as well as the miſchief which I have every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe you intend. | 
Then, madam, avoid it! Spore both 
yourſelf and me the violence you fore- 
bode ? 
What! Sink before unrely paſſion ? 
Stand in awe of vice? Willingly adminiſter 
to ſhameleſs appetites, and a malignarit 
ſpirit of reyenge ?—— Never, while I have 
2255 


Stop 


4 oo. Ea 


| ip Beware —I am not ae of 


my own affeQions! I am in a ſtate little 
| ſhort of phrenſy — Be the means fair or 


foul, mine you tha} be—The decrees of | 


Fate are not more fixed —I have {worn it, 


and though fire from heaven walted to de- 
your me, 1 will keep my oath Could 


you even yet but think of me as perhaps I 
deſerve I I ſay, could you, madam— 

I cannot, will not marry you Nothing 
you can ſay, nothing you can threaten, 
nothing you can act ſhall make me | 


Be leſs haſty in your contempt Fear 
Scorn for ſcorn, injury for in- 


me not ! 
jury, and hate for hate 

I hate only your errors! I ſcorn nothing 
but vice On the virtues of which a mind 
| Hike yours is capable my foul would dilate 
with ecſtaſy, and my heart would doat ! 
But you have ſold yourſelf to crookedneſs! 


Baſe threats, unmanly terrors, and brute | 


violence are your deſpicable engines !—- 
Wretched man! They are impotent !— 
They turn upon yourſelf ; me they cannot 
harm !—I am above you! _ 
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I care: not fol myſelf—1 have already 
ſecured infamy—f have paid the price, 
and will enjoy the forfeiture Had you 
treated me with the generous ardent love 
I ſo early felt for you, all had been well 

I the happieſt of men, and you the firſt of 
women! But your own injuſtice has dug 
the pit into which we muſt all down—lt is 
wide and welcome ruin - Even now, 

contemned as I have been, ſcorned as I 

am, I would fain ufe lenity and feel kind- 

neſs, I will take retribution no power 
ſhall prevent me- but I would take it ten- 
derly . | 

Oh ſhame an you, man n | 

| Can the miſchief and the miſery in 

which you have involved yourſelf and fo 
| many others; can treachery, brutal force, 
bruiſes, impriſonment, and rape be coupled 
with tenderneſs? If you have any ſpark 
of noble feeling yet remaining in your 
heart, cheriſh it: but if not, ſpeak truth 
to yourſelf! Do not attempt to varniſh 

ſuch foul and deteſtable toll with fair 5 

words! 

I would 


FFP 


1 would adviſe, not varniſh What P 
have done I have done--I know my 


doom am already branded || Oppro- 


brium has ſet her indelible mark upon gd 5 


I am indexed to all eternity! N 


You miſtake, Clifton Beware Lou : 


miſtake! You miſtake! [It is impoſlible 
to imagine, Fairfax, the energy with 
which theſe exclamations burſt from her— 
It was a fleeting but falſe cordial to my 


heart.] Of all your errors that is the moſt 
fatal! Whatever rooted prejudices or un- 
8 juſt laws may aſſert to the contrary, we are 
accountable only for what we do, not for 


what we have done. Clifton beware 
Mark me I owe you no enmity for the 
paſt: I combat only with the preſent. 
Do not delude me with ſhadows. . Bring 
your doctrine to the teſt: if you bear me 
no enmity, if what I have done can be 
forgotten, and what I would do— I. Ma- 
dam !—Anna— - Once more, and for 
the laſt time — take me i 
It cannot be It cannot be! 
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Then, 
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| Then, ſince you will ſhew no merey, 


expect none. 


Vour menaces are vain, m1 T tell you 
again, I do not fear you! I will beg no 
pity from you dare endure more than 


- you dare inflict 


I am not to be braved from my purpoſe! 


"The baſis of nature is more unſſiaxen! 
High as your courage is, you will find a 


ſpit in me that can mount ſtill higher! 
Courage? Oh ſhame! Name it not 
Where was your courage when you de- 


coyed my defender from me? The man 


you durſt not face? — Where is he What 


' have you done with him? — Laura has 


given you my letter Should your practices 
have reached his life - But no Alt can- 


not be! An act fo very vile as that not 


even the errors of your mind could reach! 
Courage: Even me you durſt not face 


in freedom! - Your courage employed a 


band of ruffians againſt me, ſingly; a wo- 


man too, over whom your manly valour 


would tower! But there 1s no ſuch mighty 
difference as prejudice ſuppoſes. Courage 
| „ has 
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has neither ſex nor form: it is an energy 


of mind, of which your baſe proceedings 
ſhew I have infinitely the moſt. This bids 


me ſtand firm, and meet your worſt daring - 
undauntediy! This be aſſured will make 
me the victor! I tell you, man, it places = 


me above you! 1 


Urge me no more Beware of me! 
You have driven me mad ! Do not tempt 


a deſperate man! Reſiſtance will be de- 


ſtruction to you, no matter that to me it 


be perdition! My account is cloſed, and 
Iam reconciled to ruin — ou ſhall be 
mine — Though hell gape for me, you 
Mall be mine — Once more beware! I 
warn you not to contend 1 


Why, man, what would you do? Is 


murder your intent ?— While I have life 1 
fear you not !—And think you that bru- 
tality can taint the dead? Nay, think you 

that, were you endowed with the ſuperior 
force which the vain name of man ſuppoſes, 


and could accompliſh the baſeſt purpoſe of 


your heart, I would falfely take guilt to 
. or * 1 had received the 
ſmalleſt 
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136 ANNA ST. IVES: 


| ſmalleſt blemiſh, from impurity” which 
never reached my mind? That I would 


lament, or ſhun the world, or walk in open 
day oppreſſed by ſhame I did not merit? 
No For you perhaps I might weep, but 
for myſelf I would not ſhed a tear! Not a 
tear! — You cannot injure. me I am 
above you! If you mean to deal me blows 
or death, here I ſtand ready to ſuffer : but 
till I am dead, or ſenſeleſs, I defy you to 
do me harm !—Bethink you, Clifton“ I 
| fee the ſtruggles of your ſoul: there is vir- 
tue among them. Your eye ſpeaks the 
_ reluctance: of your hand. Vour heart 
ſpurns at the miſchief your paſſions would 
- Perpetrate | — Remember — Unleſs you 


have recourſe to ſome malignant, fome _ 


cruel, ſome abominable means, you ne- 
ver ſhall accompliſh ſo baſe a purpoſe! 
E hBut you cannot be fo guilty,. Clifton! 
—You cannot !—I know not by what 
perverſe fatality you have been miſled, for 
you have a mind fitted for the ſublimeſt 
emanations of virtue! No, you cannot! — 
There is ſomething within you that lays 
too ſtrong a hand upon you! Malice ſo 
black 


n 


e e 
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black i is beyond you! Your very ſoul ab- 
Hors its own guilt, and is therefore driven 
frantic - Oh, Clifton! You that were 
born to be the champion of truth, the in- 
ſtructor of error, and the glory of the earth! 
— My heart yearns over you—Awake!: — 
- Riſe !—Be a man! Hs 
Divine, angelic creature !—Fool, mad- 
man, villain! 
With theſe exclamations I inſtantly burſt- 
_ from the chamber Conviction, aſtoniſu- 
ment, remorſe, tenderneſs, all the paſſions 
that could fubdue the human ſoul m 
my. 1 till I could ſ upport no "me 
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or all the creatures God ever was he 

is the moſt wonderful I have repeated 
ſomething like her words; but had you 
ſeen her geſtures,” her countenance, her 
eye, her glowing indignant fortitude at 
one moment, and her kindling compre- 
henſive benevolence the next, like me 
you would have felt an irreſiſtible impulſe 
to catch ſome ſpark of a flame ſo hea- 
venl!— | 


And 
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And now what is to be done! Iam 
torn by contending g paſſions If I releaſe 
her there is an 1 to all; except to my 
diſgrace, which will be 5 
Give her to the arms of Henley ?—1 can- 
not bear it, Fairfax !—I cannot bear it 

Death, racks, infamy itfelf to ſuch a 
thought were infinitude of bliſs ! 
What can I do? She ſays truly: con- 


queſt over her, by any but brutal means 


is impoſhble—Shall I be brutal? —And 
more brutal even than my own ruffian 
| agents? 
She has magnanimity—But what have 
| thoſe cyphers of beings who call them- 
ſelves her relations ? Shall they mount the 
| dunghill of their vanity, clap their wings, 
and exult, as it they too had conquered a 
Clifton? Even the villain Mac Fane 
would not fail to ſcout at me ! Nay the 
very go-between, the convenient cham- 
bermaid herſelf, forgetting the lightneſs 
of her own heels, would bleſs herſelf and 
claim her ſhare in the miraculous virtue of 
| the 


* 


the ſex! What ! e the ſcoff of the 
tea-table, the bug-bear of the bed-cham- 
ber, and the ſtanding Jeſt of the tavern ?— 


I will return this inftant, Fairfax, and 
put her boaſted ſtrength and courage to 
the proof—Madneſs !—I forget that no- 


thing leſs than depriving her of ſenſe can 


be effectual. She knows her ſtrong hold: 


victory never yet was gained by man, 


ſingly, over woman, who was not willing: | 


to be vanquiſhed. 

I will not yield her up, Fairfax She 
never ſhall be Henley's ! Again and 
again ſhe never ſhall !—I dared not meet 


him !—-So ſhe told me \—Ha !——Dare 


not? I will ſtill deviſe a means— will 


have my revenge I— This vaunted Henley 
then ſhall know how much I dare! 


will conquer! Should I be obliged to come 


like Jove to Semele, in flames, and ſhould _ 


we both be reduced to aſhes in the conflict, 


I will enjoy her Let one urn hold our 


duſt ; and when the fire has purified it of 


its angry and oppoſing particles, Fa 


it may mnngle 1 in peace. 
7 C. CLIFTON. 
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LETTER, CXX. 


COKE CLIFTON 
ONT TEE 
_ GUY FAIRFAX, 
London, Dower-Strver. 


R Ir wal not be |——She ſhall not eſcape 


me thus 1—T will not endure this inſuffer- 


able, this contemptible recantation of my 


: wrongs | Fear is beneath me, and what 
have I to hope? I have made miſery cer- 
tain ! I have paid the price of deſtruction, 
and will hug it to my heart! I know how 
often I have prevaricated, and have loitered 
with revenge ; but I have not loſt the 
flame : it burns till, and never ſhall ex- 
pire !|— „ peas IN | bf 

The night at Brompton, though a night 
of ſtorms and evil augury, was heaven to 
| the 
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the one T have juſt paſſed. Sleep: and n 
forſaken me. Tis long ſince I cloſed my 
eyes; I know not indeed when; but laſt 
night I did not attempt it. I traverſed + 
my room, opened my windows, ſhut them 
again, liſtened to the diſcontented mono- 
tony of the watchman without hearing 
him, thought over my never-forgotten in- 
juries, my vengeance, and all the defola- 
tion that is to follow, and 0 ended 
began again 
There were ſhrieks and cries of murder 
in the ſtreet, about midnight; and this 
was the only muſic by which I remember 
to have been rouſed. But it was momen- 
tary. My reveries returned, and ſcenes 
of horror roſe, more ſwarming, dun, and 
ghaftly ! | | 
My waking dreams are eternal-_W ell, | 
ſo I would have them !—They prolong re- 
venge wy would have him by the throat 
for ages !—Him !-—Henley !—Would 
grapple with him ; would ſtab and be 
ſtabbed ; not in the fictions of a torturing 
fancy, but arm to arm, ſteel to ſteel, poi- 
ſon 
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ſon to Ls! Ay, did I not know he 


would refuſe my fair challenge, hero 
though he be and caſed in innocence, I 1 


would inſtantly fly to let him looſe upon 


me, that I might turn and tear him !— 
Why that were delectable! And can it 


not be? Can no ſuffering move, no wrongs 
Provoke, no taunts ſtir him to reſentment ? 
Is he God, or is he man? To me he is 


demon, legion, and has poſſeſſed me 
wholly !. | 
Liar that I am! How came I to forget 


the beauteous ſorcereſs with whom I found 


him leagued? I have heard them called 


angels of light; but I have known them 


only fiends! They goad me with their 
virtues, mock at my phrenſy, defy my 


rage; and though ſurrounded by rape, 


deſtruction, and deſpair, ſleep and ſmile, 


while I awake and howl! 


—————— 


Injury and inſult are buſy with me [— 


This fiſter of mine is in town at Sir Ar- 
thur's. As ſhe has made the journey I - 


may 


* 
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may expect a viſit from her ſoon: but ſhe 


ſhall find no admiſſion here. I want ho 
more tormentors 3 


BP ——— 

As 1 foreboded, ſhe has juſt been, and 

has behaved in character. She would take 
no denial from the valet; he was but an 
infant to the Amazon; ſhe would herſelf 
ſee if I were at home, and in ſhe came, 
The fellow does not want cunning, and 
he ran up ſtairs before her, and called out 
aloud, purpoſely for me to hear her 
* You may ſee, madam, if you pleaſe ; 
* the door is locked, and _ maſter has 


“ taken the key with him.” boy 


He knew I was determined not to ſee. 


her, and while he defignedly made all the 


clatter he could, and placed himſelf be- 
fore the entrance, I took the means he had 
deviſed. She came, turned him aſide, 
examined the door, puſhed violently 
againſt it, and I believe would willingly 
have broken it open; but finding her 
good intentions, I fet my ſhoulder to the 
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panel, "Ii care not to impede the light 


through the Keyhole, which my valet 


tells me was inſpected by her. She rumi- 
| nated a few ſeconds and then went away ; ; 


incredulous and high in indignation. 
Well !—I fought for warfare, and it 
has found me. My former encounters it 


- ſeems were but the ſkirmiſhes of a partiſan; 
this is a deadly and deciſive battle! 


us is now five 0 clock, and 1 law had 
a ſtirring morning. So much the better; . 
action is relief. A meſſage came to me 


from T.ord Fitz-Allen, deſiring to ſpeak 


with me. I had an inclination not to have 
gone; but reflecting further 1 determined 
to obey his ſummons. 

However, when I ſent up my name, 1 


deſired to know if my ſiſter were there; 
and was anſwered in the negative. I then 


made my bow to his lordſhip, taking care 


| to-inform him that my ſiſter behaved with 


great impropriety, and that I was reſolved 


| not to ſee her, leſt I too ſhould forget that 


reſpect 


* 3 5 


— 
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reſpe& due to my family and myſelf which 


ſhe had violated. The peer began with, 


circumlocutory hints concerning the elope- 


ment An unaccountable affair No 


e tidings had yet arrived [—Surmiſes and 
« rumours of a very ſtrange and diſhonor- 
« able nature were whiſpered! — Miſ- 
« chief, rape, nay even murder were 
& dreaded!” 

I refuſed to interpret any of theſe inft- 
nuations as applicable to myſelf. At laſt 
his lordſhip, after many efforts, ſaid he 
had a favour to beg of me, which he hoped 


T ſhould not think unreaſonable. I de- 


ſired him to inform me what this favour 
was; and put ſome firmneſs in my man- 
ner, that his lordſhip might ſee I was not 
in a temper to ſuffer an inſult. 


He anſwered, for his own part, he had 


no doubts : he knew my family, and had 


always affirmed I could not act unworthy. 


of the gentleman. But, for the peace of 
mind of Sir Arthur and the other relations 
of the young lady, he would eſteem it an 


obligation done to him, it I would declare, 
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upon my honour, that I knew nothing of 
her elopement; of the place ſhe has been 
conveyed to, or where jſhe'is at preſent. 


I then retorted upon his lordſhip, that 


the preface to this requeſt entirely pre- 
_ cluded compliance; that thoſe who whiſ- 
pered and ſpread ſurmiſes, and rumours, 
muſt be anſwerable for the conſequences 

of their own officiouſneſs ; and that with 
_ reſpect to myſelf, I ſhould certainly, under 

ſuch circumſtances, refuſe to anſwer to in- 
terrogatories. | 


My tone was not very conciliatory, and 
his lordſhip knew not whether to be angry 
or pleaſed. But while he was pondering 


1 thought proper tv make my exit; and 
Jeave him to ſettle the conteſt between his - 


pride and his puerility as well as he was 


able. 


At my return I found a letter from my 
ſiſter, which I will neither anſwer nor 


open. I have my fill of fury, and want no 
more 12 


* 


— 
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Damnation on their inſolence! They 


have 


* 
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have been making application to the office 
at Bow- Street! A requeſt has juſt been 
ſent me, a very ſoft and civil one, it is 
true, from the ſitting magiſtrate, that I 


would do him the honour to come and 


ſpeak a word with him, on an affair that 
concerned a very great and reſpectable fa- 
mily. I returned for anſwer that I was 


engaged, and that I ſhould notice no ſuch 


meſſages :. but that if -any man, great or 


ſmall, had to complain of me, the law un- 


derſtood its duty, and that [ ſhould be 


readily found at all times. 

Whether this be the motion of my 5 
perb and zealous ſiſter, or of the arrogant 
peer, is more than I can divine. But I 
ſhall know ſome day, and ſhall then per- 
haps ſtrike a balance. 


I have no doubt that en a” 


ſcouts are abroad, and that I am watched. 


I was this evening to have met Mac Fane + 


at the Shakeſpeare ; but I will not go 
Yet as it is pay night, the hungry ſcoun- 
dre] muſt not be diſappointed. I will 


therefore write a note to him, and invite 
H 2 . hin 
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hum to come and ſup with me. He will 


be an agreeable companion! But even his 
company is oe” at this moment, than 

ſolitude. 
J will not let my berg carry the note 
directly to him; for if they have their ſpies 
in the field, that might be dangerous. He 
| ſhall take it to the Mount coffee-houſe, 
and there get a chairman to convey it in 
ſafety. I will tell Mac Fane likewiſe to 
come through the ſhop door; for I am 
only in lodgings ; and to ſtep immediately 
out of a hackney-coach. I laugh at their 
counterplots, and with I had nothing more 
to diſturb me than the fear of being de- 
tefted by any exertion of their cunning, 
even though my kind ſiſter be Py 
their commander in chief, 
c. CLIFTON. 


P.$ They might have ſerved che cauſe 


= in which they have engaged more effec- 


. tually, had their proceedings been leſs 
violent and offenſive. They do but nerve 
me in reſolution. 1 leſs public they had 

| made 


made the affair, the more they would have 
ſhewn their generalibip. If they be thus 
determined to brand me, can they ſuppoſe 
that my vengeance ſhall not outſtrip theirs? 
IJ own I am perplexed about the means— 
Invention fails me ! I have debated whe- 
ther I ſhould call in the aid of Mac Fane ; 
but the idea is too deteſtable No! I 
would rather take a pair of piſtols, and 
diſpatch her firſt and myſelf next, than 
expoſe her beauties to ſuch ruffian deſpi- 
cable raſcals !—Beſide I would have her 
will concerned And how to conquer re 
I ſhall be driven, I foreſee 1 ſhall, 
ſome unheard-of act of deſperation 1 
Drugs are a mean, a pitiful expedient : 
not to mention that ſhe is aware of them, 
| and uſes a kind of caution which it would 
be difficult to overcome. She reſerves the 
meal of one day for the next, after having 
ſuffered Laura to eat her part; ſo that 
inanity, ſleep, or other effects, if pro- 
duced, would firſt appear in the maid. 
This perhaps is one of the reaſons by 
which e is induced ſtill to keep her: and 
383;öm8 88 
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were the: removed, and could ſuſpect it 
were for this purpoſe, J am convinced ſhe 
would eat no more No] She muſt be 
fairly told the deep deſpair of my mind ! 
and. if that will not move N why then 
Death | | 


* 2 
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LETTER CXXI. 


LOUISA CLIFTON 
TO HER BROTHER 


_ - COKE CLIFTON. 


G beer lreet. 


Wirk is Anna St, Ives?—Where is. 
my friend? Where is the youth to whom 
you owe exiſtence ?—Man of revenge, an- 
{wer me! Oh God Oh God !—Is it | 
poſſible? Can it be that you, Coke Clif- 
ton, the ſon of my mother, the hoped for 
friend of my heart, the expected cham- 
"pion 
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pion of virtue, can turn aſide to ſuch baſe 
and pitiful vice; ſuch intolerable, ſuch 
abſurd, ſuch deep hypocriſy? And why? 
What cauſe? Is this the reward of their 
uncommon virtues l. ; 

And you, Oh man! Did they not 1. 
bor hourly, inceſſantly, with the purity of 
ſaints and the ardour of angels, to do you 
good? Was it not their ſole employ- 
ment; their firſt duty, and their deareſt 
hope ? Did they ever deviate ? Did they 
not return urbanity for arrogance, kindneſs | 
for contempt, and life for blows?—Can 
you, Clifton, dare you be thus wicked ? 

And will you perſiſt 

If you have brought them to 1 3 

your practices have reached their lives, 
earth does not contain ſo foul, ſo wicked 
a monſter |— + "JIE 

Surely this cannot be ! Surely you have 
: ſome drop of mother's blood in you, and 
cannot be actuated by a . ſo ee 
demon !. 

What ſhall I do? What ſhall. I ſay ? 
How ſhall 1 awaken a ſoul fo ſteeped in 

| 6 H4 iniquity, ; 
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iniquity, 6: ens to excellence, ſo obfli- 
nate in ill ?— Clifton! — You were not 
formed for this! You have a mind that 
might have been the fit companion of di- 
vine natures ! It may be fill! — Awake! 
View the light, and turn from crimes, pol- 
lution, and abhorrence, to virtue, love, 
and truth! 
Know you not the beaming charity of 
her whom you perſecute, if—Oh God 
Surely this is vain terror ! Surely Anna St. 
Ives is ſtill among the living 
_ Clifton, once again I ſay, remember the 
untainted benevolence of her ſoul! Is it, 
can it be forgotten by you? Which of 
your good qualities was ever forgotten by 
Her? Hear her deſcribe 3 in her 8 
language!“ 

Suat Theſe 
* Ge numerous extracts from the letters of 
Anna St. Ives; all expreſſive of the high qualities and 
powers of Mr. Clifton, of the delight they gave her, 
and the hopes they inſpired. They are omitted here, 


becauſe it is probable they are freſh i in the reader's me- 
mory: if not, it will be eaſy to turn to /nn:'s letters; | 


particularly to letters XXIV. XXXI. XXXVIII. 
REV. LVL LXIII. LXVIII. LXXVIII. LXXIX. 


Theſe are a few of the commendations 
with which her deſcriptions abound. Com- 
mendations of you, oh man of miſchief 
and miſtake ! They are quotations from 
her letters. Read them; remember them; 
think on all ſhe has done for you, all ſhe 
has ſaid for you, and all you have made 
her ſuffer! 
What ſhall 1 ſay ? My fears are oY 
nite, my hopes few, my anguiſh intolera- 
ble For the love of God, brother, do 
not rob the world of two people who were 
born to be its light and pride ! Do not be 
this diabolic inſtrument 'of paſſion and er- 
ror! If they ſtill have being, reſtore them 
to the human race.—You know not the 
wrong you do !—'Tis heinous, tis hateful 
wickedneſs ! Can a mind like yours feel 
no momentary remorſe, no glow of return- 
ing virtue, no ſudden reſolution to perform 
a great and glorious act of juſtice on your- 
1 6 | 
II you value your ſoul's peace, hear met | 
| H 5 Awake 


ſay, that I can do little more than narrate 
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Awake from this guilty 7 and be 


once more the brother of the agonizing 
L. CLIFTON. - 


— 


LETTER CxXII. 


LOUISA CLIFTON 
: | * | | . — TO | . 
MRS. WEN BOURNE. 
; . | LY REES 6 rn 8 25 
| DEAR MADAM, | | 


| : You have en kindly ITE to re- 


queſt I would give you ſome account of 


the means we are purſuing, in hopes to 
obtain traces that ſhould lead to a diſcovery 


of the very ſtrange affair by which we are 
all perplexed and afflicted. I am ſorry to 


the 


we 
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* 


the diſtreſs af the various pied, who e 


think themſelves intereſted in the loſs of 


the dear friend of my heart, and of the 


youth ſo well worthy of her affections. 


Of the grief of Sir Arthur, madam, you 


have yourſelf been a witneſs: nor does it 
ſeem to abate. I ſhould wonder indeed 


if it could ; for though I with to cheriſh 
hope, I own that the ſecrecy znd ſilence 
with which this black ſtratagem has been 


carried into effect are truly terrifying. 


Highly as I eſteem and reverence the 
_ virtues of young Mr. Henley, I have been 
free enough to own to you, madam,. I 
never was any admirer of the qualities and 


proceedings of his father. Juſtice how- 
ever obliges me to ſay that he at preſent 


expreſſes a regret ſo deep, for the loſs of 
bis ſon, as to prove that he has a conſider- 
able ſenſe of his worth. Money has been 


the ſole object of his efforts: yet, though 


his ſon had ſo great a ſum in his poſſeſſion 


th 
Ws 


at the time he diſappeared, he feems to 


think but little of the money, compared 


H 6 dt” 
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to the loſs. which is indeed ſo tone 
more deplorable. 

While I live I ſhall love "OY eſteem 
Mrs. Clarke, and her niece Peggy; whoſe 
kind hearts overflow with affection, both 
for my Anna St. Ives and young Mr. 
Henley. Well indeed may Peggy remem- 
ber poor Frank. He was her ſaviour 
in the hour of her diſtreſs. She takes no 
reſt herſelf, nor will ſhe ſuffer her huſband 
or her brother to take any. They are all. 
_ continually on the watch; and to do the 

men juſtice, they do not need a ſpur. | - 
Mr. Webb, her brother, with whoſe” 
unfortunate hiftory I ſuppoſe you are ac- 
_ guainted, gives proofs of zeal which are 
very affecting. The tears have frequently 
guſhed from me, at ſeeing the virtuous 

anxiety of his mind, and at recollecting 


what that mind was, how and by whom 


it was preſerved, and that its whole acti- 

vity is now exerted, with the ſtrong and 

cheering hope of returning ſome portion 

of the good it has received ! 

J know, madam, bow great your ſorrow 
: | muſt 
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muſt be, as well as that of all the once 
happy relations of a young lady of endow- 
ments and virtues fo rare. Yet deep as 
this ſorrow is, I think it ſcarcely. can ex- 
ceed the anguiſh I feel; convinced as I 
am that my miſtaken, my unhappy brother 
is the cauſe of this much dreaded miſery. 
I told you, madam, I would go to him. 
I have been, and could gain no admiſſion. 
I have written; and have received no an- 
# ſwer. Theſe circumſtances, added to the T6 
perturbation of mind which was fo difco- 
verable in him when he was laſt at Roſe- 
Bank, do but confirm my ones of his 
guilt. | 
But as it . us to act, and not to 
lament, while there is any poſſibility that 
action ſhould give us relief, J joined Mr. 
Abimelech Henley in his opinion, that 
we ought to apply to the civil power for 
redreſs. We firſt indeed prevailed on Lord 
Fitz- Allen to ſpeak to Mr. Clifton; but it 
was to no purpoſe: my brother behaved, 
_ as [I propheſied he would, with diſdainful 
filence. Iownl had ſome hopes. that my 
HE us 5 7 letter 
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letter would POP touched bal board; 12 am 


ſorry to find they were ſo ill-founded. ER. 
VMlfr. Clifton having refuſed even to deny 
kia knowledge of the affair to his Lordſhip, 
he conſented that application ſhould be 
made to a civil magiſtrate. But Lord 
PFlitz-Allen is ſtrangely prejudiced, and is 

55 perſuaded, or affects to be, that Mr. Clit- 
ton, being a gentlemen, is incapable of a 
diſhonourable act; and that young Mr. 
Henley and Anna St. Ives have eloped.— 
The ſum of money Mr. Henley had it in 
his poſſeſſion confirms him in his opinion: 
and he has ſeveral times half perſuaded Sir 
Arthur, and ſome e to be of his ſen- 
timents. 

Hearing chis, and finding no e 
| accuſation, and that nothing but ſurmiſe 
could be preferred againſt Mr. Clifton, 
whoſe character was underſtood to be 
highly vindictive, the magiſtrate refuſed to 
do any thing more than ſend a polite re- 

- queſt, that he would come and ſpeak in 
his preſence to the parties concerned. 

My brother refuſed i in terms An menace 

and 


ö „ 
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and defiance; and we returned home 
hopeleſs; yet again having recourſe to | 
| watching the door of my brother's lodg- 
| ings, as has been done for theſe ſeveral 
days. But we have learnt nothing. And 
what indeed can we learn? Mr. Webb 
and his brother-in-law have twice followed 
him on foot, to the livery ſtables ; and 
have ſeen him mount his horſe, and ride 
out of town: but the ſpeed with which 
he went quickly took him out of ſight. 

The roads he choſe were in oppolite di- ; 
rials: bil that they might eaſily be, 
and yet lead to the ſame place. They are 
out at preſent; for their 88 is un- 
wearied. 

It is in vain to think of b my 
brother on horſeback ; for he muſt infalli- 
bly ſee his purſuer. He went one time 
over Weſtminſter- bridge, and the other 

through Tyburn-turnpike. up to Padding- 
on. Their preſent. project is, the firſt 
time he goes out, to waylay both theſe 
roads, and get aſſiſtants. Mr. Webb is a 
ſwift runner: but the chance of ſucceſs I 
am 


— 4 
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you told me he ſcented carrion I laagh- 
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am afraid is very ſmall indeed ! However 


. it becomes them, and us, and indeed every 
body, not to deſiſt, till the whole of this 
dark tranſaction be brought to light. 1 


1 am, madam, &c. 
; L. CLIFTON. 


| 
* a * 
9 —— ——— 
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LETTER CXXIII 


COKE CLIFTON 
3 


GUY FAIRF AX. 


London, hs "ang 


Wry 1 He who opens the flood- 
gates of miſchief is neceſſarily in moſt 


danger of being ſwept away by the tor- 


rent |— 1 e drunken ly of ruin, 
and ſoon (hall have my fill ! | 
You warned me to beware of this raven; 


ed 
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edat your 3 lt was s fulfilled ! — 
I ama gull — The fleeccd, cheated, de- 
ſpicable gull of the internal villain Mac | 
Fane ! 

It was right that I ould be loaded 
with every ſpecies of contempt for myſelf. 
J have been the fool, the gudgeon, the 
ineffable aſs to loſe a ſum of money to him, 
which to pay would be deſtruction !—I 
begin to hate myſelf with moſt ſtrange in- 
veteracy ! Could I meet ſuch another 
fellow, I would ſpit in his face — Fairfax, 
it is true By hell I hold myſelf in moſt 
rooted and ample antipathy 5 

J find I have ſtrangely miſtaken my own \ 
character and talents—I once thought to 
have driven the world before me, and to 
have whipped oppoſition into immediate 
compliance: but it ſeems I am myſelf one 
of the very ſorry wretches at whom I was 
ſo all alive and ready to gibe, and ſpurn | 
Theſe are odd and unaccountable things! 
And it appears that I am a very poor crea- 
ture! A moſt indubitable driveller! The 
twin-brother of n Ay, the coun- 


terpart 
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terpart and compeer of Edward St. "Wy 
and the toolof the moſt barefaced of cheats, 
as well as his familiar! — Well! I have 
lived long enough to make this diſcovery ; 
and it is now high time to depart ! 
I wrote to you but yeſterday : but events 
- haſtily tread on each other's heels, and if 
I do not relate them now I never ſhall. — 
I told you I expected the gambler to ſup- 
per, by our own invitation—Ay, ay —1 
am a very Solomon !— | 
I dined at home. I know not indeed 
to what extremes the St. Ives hunters 
might proceed : or whether they would 
make - accuſation upon oath, ſufficient to 
authoriſe a magiſtrate in granting a war- 
rant, to bring me before him; but the 
attempt muſt have - been impotent and 
abortive, I therefore determined to brave 
them : however I heard no more of them . 
or their ſuſpicions. 
A⸗s 1 fat ruminating on paſt events, on 
my ſiſter and her epiſtle, and particularly 
on the zeal with which Anna St. Ives ap- 


. peated to the letter written by her, which 
1 2 I had 


A „ 08 


1 had received from Laura, my curioſity 
was ſo far excited that at laſt I determined 
to read them both. IT own, Fairfax, they 
both moved me his ſiſter of mine, en- 
raged as I am againſt her, has ſomehow 
found the art of making herſelf reſpected. 
Her zeal has character and efficacy in it: 
I mean perſuaſion. I could not reſiſt ſome 
of the ſenſations ſhe intended to inſpire. 
She cited paſſages from the letters of her 
friend that were daggers to me! At the 
very time I was ſeeking to quarrel with 
Anna, ſhe angel-like was inceſſant in my 
praiſe !—And ſuch praiſes, Fairfax — ! 
There was no reſiſting it !—She thought 
_ generouſly, nobly, ay ſublimely of me: 
while my iraſcible jealouſy, falſe pride, 
and vindictive ſpirit were eager only to 5 
find cauſe of offence 
And yet I know not !—I cannot keep 
my mind to a point Surely I had cauſe 
of offence : real cauſe ?—Surely the retri- 
bution I ſought had juſtice in it? She 
could not be wholly blameleſs ?—No !— 
That would indeed be diſtraction ! 


I then 
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J then venture to read the letter of 
Anna On paper or in ſpeech ſhe is the 
fame : energetic, awful, and affecting! 

While I was reading this laſt, Mac Fane 
entered, and ſoon put an end to my medi- 
tations. Did I tell you I had been fool 

enough to invite him to ſupper ? He had 
not. been with. me half an hour before 1 
was moſt intolerably weary of his com- 
pany! | h 
Aſter having vapoured af the feats of 

himſelf and the ſcowling raſcal his co 
league, to remind me of my high obliga- 


5 tions to them, and talking as uſual with 


moſt bitter male volence againſt Henley, 


he ſoon began to defcant on the old ſub- 


ject, gaming Jo aſk a madman why 
he is mad were vain! I was importuned 
by his jargon—< He had been pigeoned 
« only laſt night of no leſs than ſeven. 
<*« hundred pounds!“ Repetitions, impre- 
cations, and hes, all of the fame kind, 
ſucceeded as faſt as he could utter them! 
I know all this ought to have put me 
upon my guard; and I know too that it 
| 1 . 4M. 
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did not. I believe I had ſome lurking 
vanity in my mind; a perſuaſion that 1 


could beat him at picquet. I was weary 


both of myſelf and him ; was primed for 


miſchief, and cared not of what kind. If 


you. aſk me for any better reaſon, why, 
knowing him as I did, I ſuffered myſelf 
to be the tool of this fellow, I can only ſay 
I have none to give | e 

I ordered: my own ſervant to fetch half 
a dozen packs of cards, and imagined this 
precaution was fome ſecurity. What will 
not men imagine, when their paſſions are 
afloat and reaſon is flown ? 

To give you the hiſtory of how I was 
led on, from one act of idiotiſm to another, 
or how after having loſt one thouſand 1 
could be lunatic enough to loſe a ſecond, 
and after a ſecond a third, and ſo on to a 
tenth, is more than my preſent temper of | 
mind will permit. It is quite ſufficient to 
tell you that I have ruined myſelf; and 
that there is not, upon the face of the 
e:rth, a fellow I fo thoroughly deſpiſe as 
Coke Clifton; no not even Mac Fane 

| 1 8 5 himſelf 
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| himſelf! Below the loweſt am I fallen; 
for J am his dupe, nay his companion, and 
. what is worſe his debtor! It is time 1 
were out of the world—So miſerable a be- 
ing does not crawl upon its ſurface. 

It is the very heyday of miſchief, and I 
muſt abroad among it. The exact manner 
of the cataſtrophe I cannot foreſee, but it 
muſt be tragical. I have ſomething brood- 
ing in my mind, the outlines of a conclu- 
ſion, which rather pleaſes me. I have 

{ſworn to avenge myſelf of Anna, diſinherit 
my fiſter, and never to pay Mac Fane.— 
' Theſe oaths muſt be kept. Anna muſt 
fall! If ſhe will but deign to live afterward, 
ſhe ſhall be my heir. And for myſelf, I 
know how to find a ready quietus ! 

My mind fince this laſt affair is better 
| reconciled to its deſtiny, and even leſs diſ- 

turbed than before: for previous to this, 
there ſeemed to be ſome bare poſſibility of 
© a generous releaſe, on my part, and a more 
generous forgetfulneſs of injuries on theirs. 
But now, all is over! Ihave but to puniſh 
my 
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my opponents a little, and myſelf much, 
and having puniſhed expire. 
c. CLIFTON. 

P81 las not paid the ſcoundrel his 
_ thouſand pounds. He propoſed a bond for 
the whole, on which he ſaid he could raiſe 
money. This I was determined not to 
give, a told him he muſt wait a few 
days, till I had conſulted my lawyer and 
looked into my affairs, and I would then 
give him a determinate anſwer, He was 
beginning to aſſume the contemptible airs 
of a bully ; but I was in no temperto bear 
the leaſt inſult. The real rage of my look 

filenced the mechanical ferocity of his. I 
bade him remember I could hit a china 
plate, and that I ſhould think proper to 
take my own mode of payment. He then 
changed his tone, and began to commend 
his ſoul to Satan, in a, thouſand different 
forms, it he had ever won a hundred 
pounds at a fitting in his whole life before. - 
I ſneered in his face, ſhewed him the door, 


and bade him good night ; and he walked 
quay away, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXIV. 
LOUISA CLIFTON «© 
NT 
MRS. WENBOURNE. 
<a | 5 8 
5 0 rofventr= Street. 
DEAR MAdAm, 


ASI have taken upon myſelf the painful 
duty of informing you of all that paſſes, 
relative to this unhappy affair, it becomes 
me to be punctual. It is afflicting to own 
that our agitation and diſtreſs, inſtead of 
abating, are increaſed. ; 
Finding it impoſſible to gain a ſight of 
my brother, I determined to attempt to 
queſtion his valet. Mr. Webb received 
my inſtructions accordingly, watched him 
3-0 ſome diſtance from the houſe, and deli- 

vered a meſſage from me, that if he would 


come to me I would preſent him with ten 
guineas. . 


He 


, oo 
He . no heſitation, but followed : 
Mr. Webb immediately. | 
Either he is very artful or very ignorant 
of this affair. One circumſtance excepted, 
he appears to know nothing. 
I promiſed him any reward, any ſum 
he ſhould himſelf name, if he could but 
give us ſuch information as might lead to 
the recovery of our loſt friends: but he 
proteſted very ſolemnly he had none to 
give; except that he owns having been 
employed, by .his maſter, to inveigle the 
lad away, who wrote the anonymous let- 
ler, and whom Mr. Clifton, by practiſing 
on the lad's credulity and e ek | 
to France. | 
The valet deed: acknowledges his | 
maſter is exceeding diſturbed in mind; 
that he does not fleep, nor even go to bed, 
except ſome times toſſing. himſelf on it 
with his clothes -on, and almoſt inſtantly | 
riſing again; and that he has ſent for 7 
attorney, to make his will. 8 
I will not endeavour to paint my bein | 
tions at hearing this account. Iwill only 
r e 
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add that another incident has happened, 
which gives them additional acuteneſs. 

I believe, madam, you have heard both 
my brother and my Anna ſpeak of and 
deſcribe-a young French nobleman, Who 
paid his addreſſes to her, and who was 
the occaſion of the raſh leap into the lake, 
by which Mr. Clifton endangered his life? 
This gentleman, Count de Beaunoir, is 
arrived in London; and has this morning 

paid a viſit to Sir Arthur St. Ives. 

He enquired firſt and eagerly after my 
friend; with whom, like all who know 
her, he is in raptures. Sir Arthur, forget- 
ging his character, and the apparently 
rodomontade but to him very ſerious man- 
ner in which he had declared himſelf her 
champion, told him the whole ſtory, as 
far as it is known to us; not omitting to 
mention Mr. Clifton as the perſon on 
whom all our ſuſpicions fell, and relating 
to him the full grounds of thoſe ſuſpicions. 

The aſtoniſhment of the Count occaſi- 
oned him to liſten with uncommon atten- 
tion to what he heard: and he cloſed the 

narrative 
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narrative of Sir Arthur by affirming it was 
all true. He was convinced beyond contra- 
diction of its truth, for he had himſelf 
brought over the lad, whom Mr. Clifton 
had az with pretended diſpatches, to a 
friend of his in Paris. 

The lad it appears, ſuſpeRting all was 
not right, and finding no probability of 
returning, but on the contrary that he was 
watched, and even refuſed a paſſport, had 
applied to the Count through the medium 
of his ſervants, with whom he had former- 
ly been acquainted, to protect and afford 
him the means of returning to England. _ ul 
The lad was ſent for, his ory heard, = 
and he was then queſtioned concerning 1 
Anna St. Ives; and he had heard encuch 
of the affair from Mr. Abimelech Henley, 
and from the ſervants, to know that the Wit 
propoſed match, between Mr. Clifton and $ 
Anna, was broken off; and that ſhe re- | 
fuſed to admit his viſits. When Count de 1 
Beaunoir laſt ſaw Sir Arthur, at Paris, he ; 
had aſſured him very ſeriouſly that, ſhould 
ever Anna St. Ives find herſelf diſengaged 
I 7 i „ 
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and he knew it, he would Adel ke 
her a tender of his hand and fortune : and 
he had no ſooner heard the lady's ſtory 
than he determined immediately t to make 
bis intended journey to England. 
My heart ſhudders while I. relate it, 
but I dread leſt it thould be a fatal | Jour- 
ney, for him or my brother, or both! For 
he declared to Sir Arthur, without heſita- 
tion, he would wait on Mr. Clifton direct- 
ly; and oblige him either to produce Anna 
St. Ives, or meet him in the field. : 
Wretched folly ! Deſtructive error !|— 
When will men ceaſe to think that vice 
and virtue ought to meet on equal terms ; 
and that injury can be atoned- by blood ? 
The Count had left his addreſs with Sir 
Arthur, and the moment I heard what 
had paſſed I flew to his lodgings. He 
was not at home, and I waited above an 
hour. At laſt he came, and I attempted 
to ſhew him both the folly and wicked- 
neſs of the condu he was purſuing. - 
He liſtened to me with the utmoſt po- 
liteneſs, paid 1 me a thouſand compliments, 


acknowledged 
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acknowledged the truth of every thing * 
ſaid, but very evidently determined to act 
in a manner directly oppoſite. I very aſſi- 
duouſly laboured to make him promiſe, 


upon his hononr, he would not ſeek re- 
dreſs by duelling; but in vain. He an- 


ſwered by evaſion; with all poſſible deſire 


to have obliged me, but with a foregone 
concluſion that it could not be. 


Pardon me, madam, for writing a nar- 


rative ſo melancholy: but ſincerity is ne- 


ceſſary; intelligence might have come to 


you in a diſtorted form, and might have 
produced much worſe effects. For my 
own part, I have no other mode of conduct 
but that of writing and of ſpeaking: the 


ſimple truth; being convinced there is no 


ſhade of diſguiſe, artifice, or falſehood, 


that is not immoral in principle, and 285 


nicious in prattice. 


1 have been v. ry buſy. I have ſent for 
the lad whom the count brought over 5 , 
with him, and have made enquiries. The 


anſwers he gave me all tend to confirm 
our former ſuſpicions. He has related the 
+. ſtory 
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ftory, at length, of the manner in which 
he was inveigled away, and prevailed gn 
to g0 to . 
I next queſtioned him concerning his 
aunt; and he knows nothing of her, has 
never heard from her, and is aſtoniſhed at 
what can have become of her. He means, 
however, to go this evening to a relation's 
houſe, where he thinks he is certain that he 
hall hear of her; and -has then promiſed 
to come and let me know But to what 
purpoſe? We ſhall find ſhe has been ſent 
out of the way by Mr. Clifton: and what 
further information will that afford ?— — 
None, except to confirm what needs no 
confirming; except to ſnew the blindneſs, 
craft, and turpitude of his mind! | 


IJ am, dear madam, 8c. 


1. CLIFTON, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXV. 


' COKE CLIFTON, 
1 20 


GUY FAIRFAX. 


— 
Th: Dover Street, 


So, Fairfax, you have ſuffered the lad to 
eſcape you; cautioned and entreated as 
you were! You know, I ſuppoſe, by 
what means; and with whom he is at 
preſent ?—Well, well !—It is no matter 
I have quarrels. enough on hand, and 

enemies enough !—I would fain die in 
peace with ſomebody - forgive you—I 1 
ſuppoſe you did your beſt. „ 

It is exceedingly poſſible that this may | 
be the laſt letter you will ever receive from Eq 
me. Remember me now and then. Should 

Henley and Anna St. Ives ſurvive me, let 1 
bs, 14 „ 1 
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them know I 1 was not is e blind to 
their worth as they might perhaps ſuppoſe. 
Shew them my letters if you will: I care 
not who ſees them now ! Let the truth be 
told ! I ſhall be deaf enough to cenſure. ; 

I have juſt had a viſit from the crazy 
count; a threatening one. A challenge 
has paſſed, and we are, to meet to-mor- 
o 5 
So it is agreed; but I doubt whether I 
ſhall Keep the appointment. If there be 


one ſpark of reſentment in the ſoul of 


Henley, it is poſſible I may fail. I mean 
to give him the firſt chance. It is his by 
right ; and why ſhould not I do right even 
to him, once in my life? This farrago of 
folly, this pride of birth, and riches, and 
1 know not what elſe lumber, is very con- 


temptible 


Tairfax, the preſent ſlate 9750 my unde 
forces more than one truth upon me. But 


What have II to do with truth, in a world 
from which I learned ſo much error that it 


was impoſlible for me to exiſt in it? Theſe 
wife people ſhould leave us fools to wran- 
| „ 
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ole, be G and cut each other's 
throats as we liſt, without intermeddling 2 
is dangerous. But Truth is a zealot ; 


Wiſdom will be crying in the ſtreets; and 


Folly meeting her as fails to deal her 


blow. 85 
My mind is made up: my affairs are 


ſettled, my lawyer has written out my 
will, and it is ſigned. You will find your- 


ſelf mentioned in it, Fairfax. I have no- 
minated my ſiſter my executor, and Anna 


St. Ives my heir. I have been reading 
Louiſa's letter again: it is ſull of pathos. 


She has more underſtanding than I have 


been willing to allow, and I have relented. 


3 


She is not forgotten in my will: I would 
not have her think of me with Saanen 
hatred. | SE Ee 

I know not how it is, Fairfax, but I 
feel more compunction, at preſent, than 


I ever remember to have felt before. * 


am grown into ſelfl-contempt ; and the 


haughty notions, which were the ſupport 


of my high and ſometimes arrogant con- 
duct, are faded. I could think only of 
15 e 
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Coke Clifton, and I now know Coke Clif- 
ton to be a very wretched dolt! | 
Be not deceived by my preſent tone: 

make no falſe predictions in favour either 

of myſelf or Anna St. Ives. Deſpair and 

fate are not more fixed than is my plan. - 
My horſe will preſently be at the door. I 
ſhall mount him the moment I have ended 
this letter, and ſhall proceed. directly to 
Anna. There, after all is ended, the en- 
chantment too ſhall end, and the miſad- 
venturous lady and her impriſoned knight 
ſhall both be ſet free. : 

Should Henley, urged by deſpair to ſeek 
| revenge, accept my defiance and meet me 
in the field, the conflict muſt be fierce, 
and ſuch as might inſpire terror. | 

Jo ſay the truth, were it not to prove 
myſelf his equal, perbaps his maſter and 
vanquiſher, I would not lift my hand 
againſt his life. It would be ſome relief 
to my ſoul to fall by his arm. He is a no- 
ble fellow, and I have done him wrong. 
Would he or Anna but charitably ſtrike, 
I would die . them, eaſed by the 

are 


FFP 
expiatory blow. Perhaps they are the 


only two beings for whom I ever could 
have had the ſame admiration ; and, if 


_ what they tell me be true, admiration con- 
tinued always ripens into love. They 
ſhewed affeCtion toward me, and would, 


I believe, have loved me. But we did not 


underſtand each other, and the miſtake. 
nas been mutually fatal—Would I had 
never injured them But it is vain The 
die is caſt !—We are all fated!— Having 
accompliſhed my revenge, and accompliſh 
it I will, they cannot live and not be mi- 
ferable ! They muſt curſe my hated me- 
mory, and blaſpheme againſt my honour ! 
Alt cannot be otherwiſe—Let our grave 


therefore be glorious! They arc brave ſpi- 4 
rits, and will mock my power even to the _ 


laſt. I love their high courage. Perhaps 
they ſhall find I have a kindred ſoul '—Oh 
would they die forgiving me— |! 

1 know not well whither my thoughts 
are wandering—They perhaps may refuſe 
to die—They may ſay it is their duty to 
live, even though doomed to be wretched 

16 nel 
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—1 know them What they think they 
will act Well, well! Let deſtiny diſpoſe. 
of events To me all chances : are wel. 
come, all are alike. | 
As to this count, ſhould Heoley fake 
- vengeance, I owe him no mercy. "Twas 
be who prompted me to the frantic act 
that firſt made me the debtor of the man I 
have moſt injured. I almoſt contemn a 
foe ſo inſignificant—Not that he is deficient 
in bravery, or ſkill—But what is he ?— 
What are his wrongs ?—'Tis lunacy, not 
anger rankling at his heart !—Or if it 
were?—The hungry wolf: dog is no fit com- 
batant for the es lion pz 
| 0. CLIFTON. 


P. S. Fairfax, a new terror has come 
over me. I told you of the letters of my 
ſiſter and Anna, and deſcribed ſomething 
of the effect they produced upon me. You 
may remember I read them previous to 
my laſt damned interview with the villain 
Mac Fane. I recolle& having laid the 
7 letter of Anna upon the table, and that it 
continued 


* 
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| continued lying there for ſome time a 
his entrance. I had my eye upon it, and 


meant not to put it in my pocket leſt it 
ſhould be left there, but lock it up as ſoon 
as I moved] forgot it—The letter is loſt 


AI have ſearched every where, have en- 
quired, have curſed ; have threatened un- 
heard of puniſhment to my ſcoundrel, if 
he have purloined it; but to no effect. 
He proteſts he knows nothing of it ; and 
he looks as if he ſpoke truth—it contained 
a ſecret relative to Henley—! Should 
Mac Fane have taken it up furtively, as I 
ſuppoſe ſuch thieves are always on the 


 watch—?- Why, if he ſhould—? Hell 
hounds!—Blood- thirſty vultures! —Iffo—-!; 
I will be gone this inſtant it! 1s $ the very 
Era of horror! 8 
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FRAGMENT.* | 


WHETHER what I am about to write 
may ever be found, or whether I the writer 
may ever be heard of more, are both very 
doubtful events. It may be of ſome uſe 
to mankind, ſhould this brief narrative 
hereafter be read; as it may tend to ex- 
emplify the progreſs of the paſſions, and 
to ſhew after having begun in error the 
exceſſes of which they are capable. I 
ſpeak under the ſuppoſition that this paper 
may fall into the hands of perſons who 
know more of Mr. Clifton, and of the af- 
fair to which I allude, than even I myſelf 
at preſent know); or, if I did, than I have 
time and opportunity to relate. . 
| - With 

* Written by Mr. Henley i in his confinement, and 


taken from the wainſcot in which it was concealed - 
after the cataſtrophe, 
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Wich chat hope, and addreſſing myſelf 
to ſuch perſons, I will endeavour, as long 
as I have the means and am able, accu- 
rately to recount the particulars of what 
has befallen me, from the time I was firſt 
| beſet to the lateſt minute of my remaining 
where I am; whether my removal hap- 
pen by death or releaſe; of which, though 
apparently beyond hope, it would cer- 
tainly be wrong to deſpair. - 35 
Oh, Anna St. Ives! Should thine eye 
ever glance over this paper, ignorant as I 
am of thy deſtiny, though too well affured 
it is a fearful one, think not, while I ſeem 
to narrate thoſe incidents only which have 
happened to myſelf, that I am attentive to | 
| ſelf alone; that I have forgotten the nobler 
duties of which we have ſo often ſweetly 
diſcourſed; or that the memory of thee and 
thy ſufferings has ever been abſent from 
my heart!— But why bid thee be juſt ? 
To whom didſt thou ever do a wilful 
wrong? Oh pardon me !——Live on, 
ſhouldſt thou ſtill be permitted to live, 
and labour with redoubled ardour in the 


great 
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great cauſe of truth ! g Deſpair not! Heave 
not a ſigh, drop not a tear; 975 ſacrifice 
N hy PO ls to public good ! 12 


Before I begin, it is neceſſary to notice 
that I had the ſum of eight thouſanßd 
pounds about me, in bank-vills : for it is 
this circumſtance which ſeems to have in- 
ſured my death. Our-walk was to have 
ended by four o'clock, and the money to 
have been left at the banker's as we re- 
turned. I cannot however acquit myſelf 
of neglect. I ought not to have forgotten 
that money, under our preſent wretched 
ſyſtem, is the grand ſtimulus to vice; that 
accidents very little dreamed of daily hap- 
pen; and that ee 1s always an 
error. 

As 1 was king with the dy whoſe 
name I have juſt mentioned, in ſome fields 
between Kenfington and Brompton, we 
ſaw Mr. Clifton paſs on horſeback, and I 
believe in leſs than a minute a man afſault- 
bim, and fire a piſtol, with an intent to 

rob him as I then ſuppoſed. 


ce 
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I ran to his aid ; and, immediately after 
the flight of this real or imaginary robber, 
I was myſelf attacked, and laid ſenſeleſs, 

by a blow I received on the fide of my 
head; which, as there was no perſon in 
front able to ſtrike at me, muſt have come 
from behind. 

I ſaw no more at that time of Mr. Clif- 
ton. The blow was very violent, and 1 is 
ſtill ſeverely felt. a 

When I recovered my Pe 1 found 
my arms confined by a ſtraight waiſtcoat z 
ſuch as are uſed to ſecure maniacs. I en- 
deavoured to call for aſſiſtance, but the 
man who had charge of me, for there were 
ſeveral, thruſt his thumb in the larynx, 
forced open my mouth, and gagged me. 


He has twice had occaſion, as he fup- 


poſed, to uſe me thus; and both times 
with ſuch violence as ſeemingly to require 
the utmoſt effort mind could make, to re- 
cover reſpiration ; the thruſt of his thumb 
was ſo mercileſs, and the ſenſation of | 
ſtrangling fo ſevere. - | 
They brought me to a houſe wi 
prepared 
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prepared for confinement. It is an old 

but heavy building, walted round, and 
provided with bars, bolts, chains, maſſy 
| locks, and every e to r 
eſcape. 

I was led up « one pair of ſtairs, to apart- 
ments conſiſting of two chambers ; the one 
roomy, the other much ſmaller; in which 
laſt is a bed. | 

As ſoon as I was ſafe in the room, the 
maſter man among them, who as I have 
ſince learned is a profeſſed keeper of the 
inſane, ungagged me, took off the ſtraight 
waiſtcoat, and then they all left me. 

I ſtood I know not how long in that 
ſtupor of amazement which the ſcene, and 
the crowding conjectures of imagination, 
neceſſarily produced. 

At length, I rouſed my mind to more 
active enquiry. I then ſet myſelf to inſpect 
the apartments. In the largeſt there was 

a fire place, and a fire; but neither ſhovel, 
tongs nor poker; except a ſmall ſtick as a 
ſubſtitute for a poker, with which I cer- 
tainly could not knock a man down. The | 

furniture 
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N conſiſted of a chair, a table, a 
broken looking-glaſs, and an old picture, 
in panel, of the ſacrifice of Iſaac, with 
Abraham's knife at his throat. It ſtares 
me now in the face, and is a ſtrong em- 
blem of my own ſituation; except that 
my ſaving angel ſeems wanting. | 
In the other room, excluſive of the bed 
and its appurtenances, there was a ſecond 
chair, wh' ch with an old walnut: tree 
clothes- preſs was its whole inventory. 
In this room was a cloſet, with ſeveral 
ſhelves almoſt to the ceiling; the topmoſt 
of them ſo high as but juſt to be reached 
by me, when ſtanding on a chair. I ſwept 
my hand along the ſhelves, and found 
them as I thought empty. | > 
I then examined the windows. There / 
were only two, one to each room; the re- 
mainder having been walled up; and theſe 
each of them provided with thick iron bars, 
ſo near to each other as to admit but of a 
ſmall part of the face paſſing between 
them. There was a caſement to the front 
room only; and J found a piece of paper 
tied 


tied: bs the handle ie” it, on Which was 


written“ You are cloſely watched: if 


. you attempt to make any ſignals, or 
* ſhout, or take any other means to inform 
* perſons you are here, your lodging will 
ce be changed to one much more gs: 
« able.” 

Having nothing with which I could 
employ. myſelf except my thoughts, and 
theſe flowing in abundance, I fat medi- 
tating and undiſturbed till it was almoſt 
dark. A little before five o'clock as I 
ſuppoſe, perhaps later, for I forgot to ſay 
my watch and purſe had been taken from 
me, with a promiſe that they ſhould be - 
returned, I heard the ſound of diſtant bolts 
and locks, that belong to the outer gates 
and doors, and ſoon afterward of men in 
loud converſation. 
| The keeper and two of hs aſſiſtants 
came up to me, and once more brought 
the ſtraight waiſtcoat, into which they 


bade me thruſt my arms, I heſitated, and 


told them I did not chooſe to have my 
arms confined, To which the Keeper re- 
| plied 
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« B*** my bes eyes! None of your 
jabber, or I'll fetch you another rum 
« one! I'll knock you off the rooſt 
« again!” + 
From this ſpeech I conclude it was he 
who gave me the blow with the bludgeon, 
when I was firſt ſecured. | 
As he ſaid this, he raiſed his bludgoen; 
with which kind of weapon they were all 
three armed, and had locked the door 
after them. There was no eee and 
I obeyed. | | | 
As ſoon as they had confined my arms- 
they left me, and remembering the bank- 
notes which I had in my fob, I began to 
fear they had come to the knowledge of 
this circumſtance ; though I could not 
imagine by what means. Some ſhort time 
_ afterward, perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
the bolts and chains of my door again be- 
gan to rattle, and one perſon fingly came 
in. It was dark, and I could not diſtin- 
guiſh his features, but I recollected his 
form: it was the gambler Mac Fane, the 
ſound of his voice preſently put it beyond 
a doubt. 8 7 j 


Without 
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Without ſpeaking a word, he came up 
to me and made a violent blow at me. 1 
perceived it coming, ſprang upward, and 
received it on the tip of my ſhoulder, his 
hand driving up to my neck. From his 
manner, I gueſs it hurt him at leaſt as 
much as me ; for his paſſion immediately 
became outrageous, and he began curſing, 
kicking, ſpitting at me, and treating me 
with various other indignities, which are 
wholly unworthy of remembrance. T5 
His paſſion was ſo loud and vehement 
that the keeper, hearing him, came up. 
Juſt as he entered, Mac Fane ſtruck me 
again, and with more effect, for he knocked 
me down; and was proceeding to kick me 
in a manner that might perhaps have been 
fatal, had not the keeper interfered. 
I faid not one word the whole time, nor 
as 1 recollect uttered any ſound whatever; 
and it was with difficulty that the keeper, 
who is even a more powerful man than 
himſelf, could get him away. 
I was once more left in ſolitude and 
darkneſs ; and thus fat, with freſh ſubjects | 
Ot tor 
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for reflection, ruminating on this worthleſs 
Mac Fane, my rencontre with him and 
Nr. Clifton, the extreme malignancy of 
his temper, and all the connecting circum- 
ſtances that are allied to events We: 1 
cannot knov- relate. 

About eight o'clock 3 more 
opened, and a little boy of fourteen years 
of age, as he tells me, brought me a light 
and ſome food. The boy imagined me to 
be mad, and entered the room with great 
reluctance, his maſter the keeper ſtanding 
at the door, curſing him, threatening him 
with the horſewhip, and obliging him to 
do as he was bidden ! which was to re- 
leaſe me from the ſtraight waiſtcoat, ſpread 
a threadbare half-dirty napkin over the ta- 
ble, ſet the plates, and wait till I had 
eaten. The trepidation of the poor boy at 
ſetting my arms at liberty was extreme. 
The door was not open but ajar, and 
ſecured by three chains, between which 
the boy crept; the keeper ſtanding and 
looking on, with one arm leaning on the 

middle chain, and his head ny in the 
chamber. 

I ob- 
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I obſerved that the boy had an intellj- 


gent countenance, though conſiderably 
under the influence of fear; with ſtrong 


marks of kindneſs in it, but ſtronger of de- 
jection. | 

| The furniture, the napkin, knives and 
forks, and every circumitance denoted the 
poverty of the man who is my jailor: and 
his proceedings proved there ſcarcely 
could be any guilt from which he would 
ſtart, to remove this ſuppoſed evil. The 
thought could not eſcape me, nor the jeo- 


pardy in which I ſhould ſtand, ſhould the 
money 1 29255 in my poſſeſſion be pa 
vered.— 


1 ate what was s brought me, and endea- 
voured by the mildneſs and cheerfulneſs 


of my look to inſpire the boy with confi- 


dence. I have no doubt but he was ſur- 
priſed to fee ſo docile a madman, not 
having yet ever ſeen any, and being from 
deſcription exceeding terrified at the idea 


of the trade to which he has been forcibly 
apprenticed. I ſpoke to him two or three 


times, apparently to aſk him for the trifles 
| 2 he 
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he could reach me, but in reality with - 


another view. I likewiſe addreſſed him 
two or three other times in dumbſhow, 
with as much mildneſs and meaning in 
my look as circumſtances ſo inſignificant 
would permit. 


The effect my ee had upon him 


was very evident; and after beginning in 


fear and confuſion, he left me in ſome- 
thing like hope and tranquillity. My 
priſon door was locked, the candle taken 
away, and I left in darkneſs. I was no 
more moleſted during that night. 


My thoughts were too buſy. to ſuffer 


me to ſleep. I ſat without moving I know 


not how long. The extreme ſtillneſs of 


all around me, added to the unity of 
the gloom, produced a ſtate of mind 


which gives wholeſome exerciſe to forti- 


tude. Deep as J was in thought, I re- 


member having been two or three times 


rouſed by the ſternneſs of the keeper's 


voice, which I heard very plainly, and 
which was generally ſome command, 
cloſmg with a curſe, and as 1 ſuppoſed 
directed to the poor boy. 

VOL. v. „ 3 
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My bed-chamber door was den, 2d 
after ſome time I removed into it, and ſat 
down on the feet of the bed, again falling 
into reveries which fixed me motionleſs to 

the place. I cannot tell what was the hour, 


nor how long I had been thus ſeated ; but | 


I was rouſed by the ſound of a door open- 
ing, and once more by the voice of the 
| keeper, which I heard fo diſtinctly as to 
doubt for a moment whether it were not 
in my own chamber. 
At the ſame time a broad ray of light | 
ſuddenly ſtruck againſt the wall of my bed- 
room. I followed it with my eye: I was 
ſtill at the foot of the bed, and its direction 
was from the left to the right. I had 
much inclination to pull off my ſhoes, and 
' "endeavour to trace by what aperture it 
entered: but on further reflection, I con- 
cluded it would be beſt not to excite 
any alarm, in a mind which cannot but be 
continually tormented by ſuſpicion and 
fear. Day 
I paid ſtrict attention W to every | 
circumſtance that might aid my , 
in tracing it on the morrow. 


The 
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The voice of the keeper, for he ſpoke 
ſeveral times, was now much more diſtin& 
than before : he was going to bed, and 
the queſtion— Are you ſure all is ſafe?” 

— was repeated ſeveral times with great 
_ anxiety, and was anſwered in the affirma- 
tive by a man's voice Do you hear him 
ſtir?” ſaid the keeper.— The reply was 
« No—But I an ſure I heard him a little 
« before ten. 


The keeper however could not be ſatis- 
fied, and in leſs than five minutes I heard 


my door unbolting. The keeper and both 
his men came in with their bludgeons.— 
He aſked moroſely why I did not go to 
bed. I anſwered becauſe I had no incli- 


nation to ſleep. He went again to the 


windows, and examined the very walls 
with the utmoſt circumſpection; and af- 


terward turning away ſaid Sleep or 


« wake, Fil be d“ % if you have any 
« chance.” 


He then left me, and 1 preſently ade 


ward ſaw the ray of light again, and heard 
his various motions at going to bed. 


x 2 . I paſſed | 


1 as 


— — 
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> paſſed the night without cloſing n my 
eyes, and in the morning began to examine 
where it was poſſible the light ſhould ob- 
tain admiſſion. I placed myſelf in the ſame 
ſituation, and looking to the left ſaw 
the cloſet was in chat direction, and that 
the door was open. 
Looking into it I found that a part of. 
the flooring in the left hand corner, was 
decayed; and that the ceiling beneath 
had a fiſſure of ſome width. 
I thought it a fortunate circumſtance 
that ſounds were conveyed ſo diſtinctly 
into my apartments: though I ſpeak 
chiefly of the bed-chamber ; for it was the 
loudneſs of the keeper's voice, and the 
ſtillneſs of ſurrounding objects, which 


- © moſt contributed to my hearing him in the 


front apartment. Not but the decayed 
ſtate of the building favoured the convey- 
ance,of the ſound, in all directions. 

I began to conſider how far I could im- 
prove the means that offered themſelves, 
and, watching my opportunity in the 


courle of the 5 with my fingers, and by 
| the 


„ 


the aid of the ſtick left to ſtir my fire, I 
removed ſome of the decayed mortar to 
the right and left, and increaſed the aper- 
ture on the inſide; but was exceedingly 
careful not to puſh any flakes, or part of 
the ceiling, down into the floor below. — 
The attention I paid to this was very exact, 
for it was of the utmoſt conſequence.— 
Nor was I leſs accurate in prefling toge- 
ther the rubbiſh I ſcraped away into va- 
cant corners between the joiſts, and leav- 
ing no traces that ſhould lead to diſcovery. ” 

All theſe precautions were highly ne- 
ceſſary, as the behaviour of the Keeper had 
proved; for when he came into my cham, 
ber in the morning, as he did early with, 
his cuſtomary attendants, he ſearched and 
pried about with all the aſbduity of ful- | 
picion. 

At breakfaſt I was again waited on by 

ne boy, and watched by the keeper, It 
was neceſſary I ſhould not excite alarms,. 
in a mind ſo full of apprehenſion : I there- _ 
fore behaved with reſerve to the boy, 
though with great complacency, ſaid lit- 
tle, and diſmiſſed him ſoon. 


„ 5 


- 
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In the forenoon the door opened agatn : 
the boy was ſent in with the md 
waiſtcoat, and the keeper faid to me 
Come, ſir; put on your jacket —Here, 

« boy, be handy!“ — 
l once more heſitated, and aſked if Mr. 
Mac Fane were coming to pay me another 
vifit? He did not return me a direct 
anſwer, but replied “ If you will put on 
« the jacket, you may go and ftretch your 
« pins for half an hour in the garden: if 
« not, ſtay where you are, and be d.]. 
After a ſhort deliberation, I concluded 
that to comply was prudent”; and I very 
peaceably aided the boy in performing his 
office. As my back was turned to the 
| keeper, I ſmiled kindly and ſignificantly 
to the boy ; to which he replied by a look 
expreſſive of ſurpriſe and curiofity. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed but that my 
mind had been moſt anxiouſly enquiring 
into the poſſibility and means of eſcape, 
while in my priſon ; and that the moment 
this unexpected privilege was granted me, 
its whole efforts were directed to the ſame 


ſubject. 


1 
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I walked in the garden overlooked, and 
and in a certain manner followed by the 
keeper and his attendants: I therefore 
traverſed it in various directions, without 

ſeeming to pay the leaſt attention to the 

object on which my mind was moſt buſy. 
But the chance of eſcape, my hands being 
thus confined, appeared to be as ſmall in 
the garden as in the houſe. It is com- 
pletely ſurrounded by a high wall, which 
joins the houſe at each end. It had one 
ſmall gate, or rather door, which was lock- 
ed and bolted ; and had no other entrance, 
except from the houſe. After having 
walked about an hour as I ſuppoſe, the 
keeper aſked me, in a tone rather of com- 
mand than queſtion, if I were not tired. 
anſwered—No. To which he replied, 
But I am. Accordingly, without ſaying 
another word, I returned to my priſon. 
I will attempt no deſcription of the ſuf- 
ferings of my mind, and the continual fears 
by which it was diſtracted : not for myſelf; 
for there was no appearance, at this time, 
that any greater harm than confinement 

CFH“ 
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was intended me, but for another., The 
ſubject is torthring : but reſignation and 
fortitude are duties. My reaſon for men- 
tioning it is that it ſtrongly excited me to 
ſome prompt effort at eſcape. 

I could think of none, except of ade 
vouring to Convince the keeper it was more 
bis intereſt to give me my freedom, than 
to keep me in confinement. Conſequently, 
when my dinner was bröught, and he had 
taken his ſtation, I aſked him if he would 
do me the favour to converſe with me for 
half an hour; either privately or in the 
preſence of his own men. 

He did not ſuffer me to finiſh my "Ba 
tence, but exclaimed “ None of your 
« gab, I tell you! If you ſpeak another 
« word, I'll have you jacketed: and then 
* 6X me, my Kiddy, en get it off 
« again in a hurry !“ 7 
I faid no more, but ate my er : 

caſling an eye occaſionally to the door, and 
conjecturing what were the probabilities, 
by a very ſudden ſpring, of breaking the 
chain, for he had only put one up, or of 
5 N drawing 
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drawing the ſtaple by which it was held, 
and which, from the thickneſs of the wood- 
work, I knew could not be clenched. It 
was not poſſible, I believe, for mind to be 
actuated by ſtronger: motives than mine 
was, in my with to eſcape: the circum- 
| ſtance of the ſingle chain might not occur 
a ſecond time, and 1 determined on the 
trial. 
I prolonged my Aan till J perceived 
him begin to yawn, and at laſt turn his 
head the other way. I was about twelve 
feet diſtant from the door. I roſe quietly, 


made two ſteps, and then gave a ſudden 


ſpring. I came with great violence againſt 
the door, but it reſiſted me, and, of courſe, 


I fell backward. 5 <Q 
After the firſt moment of ſurpriſe, the | 


keeper inſtantly locked the door, and, in a 
rage of curſing, called his aſſiſtants. They 
however ſoon pacified him, by turning his 
attention to the ſtrength of his own faſten- 
ings, and ſcoffing at my fruitleſs attempt. 

But this incident induced him to change 
his mode; he ſtood no more with the door 

= . =_ 
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ajar to watch me, but, after ſending in 
the boy, locked and bolted it upon us. 
I was in full expettation of the ſtraighgt 
waiſtcoat; and his forbearance, I imagine, 
was occaſioned by the ſtrict orders he muſt 
have received to the contrary. His threat 
indeed, when I attempted to ſpeak, is a 
proof rather againſt this ſuppoſition ; and 
I can ſolve it no other way than by ſup- | 
poſing that his orders were, if I attempted 
_ perſuaſion with him, he would then be at 
liberty to do a thing to which he ſeemed 
exceedingly prone. His fears for himſelf, 
ſhould I eſcape, muſt inevitably be ſtrong; 
and a man, who has waded far enough in 
error to commit an act ſo violent, will wil- 
lingly plunge deeper, in e as 
ſuch fears increaſe. _ 
I)he ſudden ſpring I had 5 at the 
door, combining with the ſuppoſition of 
madneſs, had ſuch an effect upon the poor 
boy that, hearing the door lock, and ſee- 
ing me as he imagined let looſe upon him, 
his fright returned in full force. His looks 
were fo pale, and he trembled ſo violently, 
that 
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that 1 Joes he would fall into a fit. . 
went up to him with the utmoſt gentle- 
neſs, and ſaid- Don't be afraid, my good 
boy ! Indeed I will not hurt you. 

The keeper ſcarcely ſtaid a minute be- 
fore, recollecting I had been long enough 
at dinner, he opened the door again, but 
with the caution of the three chains, and 
bade the boy take away. 

I then began to accuſe myſelf of pre- 
cipitancy ; but I ſoon remembered that 
every thing ought to be hazardeg, where 
every thing is at ſtake. My fears were not 
for myſelf; and while my arms were free, 
could I have come upon them 'thus ſud- | 
denly, ſucceſs was far from improbable. 
Vice is always cowardly ;. and, difference 
of weapons out of the queſtion, three to 
one are not invincible odds. | 

It now firſt occurred to me how prudent 
it would be to conceal my bank-bills, and 
I began to conſider which were the beſt 
means. I took them out, examined their 
numbers, and endeavoured to fix them in 


my memory. . 8 
k 6 This 
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This was no difficult taſk ; but prudence | 
required that nothing ſhould be left to. 
chance, and I took the burnt end of my 
ſtick, and going into the back room, wrote. 


the numbers againſt the wall, in a place 


which, from its darkneſs, was leaſt liable 


to notice. Indeed I conſidered there was 


little to fear, even ſhould. the figures I 
made be ſeen, for 1 wrote them in one 
continued line, which rendered them un- 
intelligible without a key. 

I then once more took my chair, and | 
placed it at the cloſet door; thinking that | 
to hide them at one corner of the topmoſt 
ſhelf might perhaps be the ſecureſt place. 
J previouſly began to feel, and, at the far 
end of the ſhelf, I put my hand upon 
ſomething; which, when brought to light, 
proved to be the remainder of; a bundle of 
quills. | 

I felt again, ant found netting. more 


there. 


I then removed my chair toward the 


other end, and after two or three times 


ſweeping my hand ineſſeQually along the 
| 4 wel 
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a I ſtruck the edge of it ab the 
wall, and more than half, a quire of paper 
fell flat upon i. ln ie . 
Ihis led me to conjecture that the ſhelf 
kd been a hiding- place, perhaps, tp ſome 
love: ſick girl, and that it was poſſible there 
ſhould be ink. After another more acgyi- 
rate ſearch, and turning my other hand. 
with which I could feel better to the op- 
poſite ſide, J found an ink- bottle. 


I took down my treaſure, and examined. 
it: there was cotton in the bottle, but the 


ink was partly mouldy and partly dried 


away. However, by the aid of a little 


water, I preſently procured more than ſuf- 
ficient to write down my numbers. But 
I wanted a pen, and for this there was no | 
ſuccedaneum. 

As the ſafeſt way of prefernitis what 
might become uſeful, I returned my trea- 
le to the ſhelf on which it had been 
found; and for that reaſon began to con- 
ſider of another place for my bank: notes. 
After looking carefully round both cham- 
. 1 at laſt lifted up the old picture, and 


Wy here 
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This was no difficult aſk: DEP e 8 | 


required that nothing. ſhould be left to 
chance, and I took the burnt end of my 
ſtick, and going into the back room, wrote 
the numbers againſt the wall, in a place 
which, from its darkneſs, was leaſt liable 
to notice. Indeed I conſidered there was 
little to fear, . even ſhould the hgures | 
made be ſeen, for J wrote them in one 
continued line, which rendered them un- 
intelligible v without a key. | 
I then once more took my chair, and 5 
placed it at the cloſet door; thinking that 
to hide them at one corner of the topmoſt 
ſhelf might perhaps be the ſecureſt place. 
I previouſly began to feel, and, at the far 
end of the ſhelf, I put my hand upon 
ſomething ; which, when brought to light, 
proved to be the remainder of a bundle of 
quills. | 
1 felt again, but found nothing more 
there. | 
I then removed my 55 toward the 
other end, and after two or three times 
_ 1w ceping my hand ineſſeually along the 
mel 
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Melt I ſtruck the edge of it againſt the 
whll, and more than half, a quire of per 
fell flat upon it. e e e wry 
Ibis led me to conjecture that the ſhelf 
Jl been a hiding-place, perhaps, to ſome 
bve-fick girl, and that it was poſſible there 
ſhould be ink. After another more acqy- 
rate ſearch, and turning. my other han 
with which I could feel better to the op- 
polite fide, I found an ink- bottle. 


I took down my treaſure, and examined 
it: there was cotton in the bottle, but the 


ink was partly mouldy and partly dried 
away. However, by the aid of a little 
water, 1 preſently procured more than ſut-. 
_ ficient to write down my numbers. But 
I wanted a pen, and for this there was no 
ſuccedaneum. | 
As the ſafeſt way of preſerving a 
might become uſeful, I returned my trea- 
fs to the ſhelf on which it had been 
found ; and for that reaſon began to con- 
ſider of another place for my bank- notes. 
After looking carefully, round both cham- 
bers, Lat laſt lifted up the old picture, and 
| „ 
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here I found a break in the ve Bet 3 in 
which was inſerted, laterally, full as much 
more writing paper as the quantity I had 
diſcovered in the cloſet. I took away the 
paper entirely, leſt, if ſeen, it ſhould lead 
to further ſearch; and, twiſting up the 
laid them ſo as to be certain of re- 
a them, when I pleaſed, The 
paper I put upon the ſhelf. 15 
When the boy brought my ſupper, T 
| aſked him his name, how old he was, and 
other trifling queſtions, to familiarize and 
embolden him; and learned from his an- 
ſwers that he had a poor mother, who was 
unable to provide for him, and that he 
had been bound apprentice to this Ken - 
by the pariſh. 
At laſt I . if be could write and 
read ? W | 
He anſwered; yes; he bad been oalted 
the beſt ſcholar of the rant ſchool in 
which he was bred. | | 
I then aſked if he continued to pradtiſe 1 1 8 
his learning? 5 
He replied, he loved reading very wb 
indeed, but he had 1 no books. 


Did 
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Did "I write ? 
He had no paper. 
Was there a pen and ink in Ss houſe ? 


Yes; but the pen was ſeldom uſed, and | 

good for nothing. #709 | 
Could he get me a pen? 15 
If he had but a quill, he could make 

me one. 
Had he a pencknife ? | 
No; he had forgotten that: but one of 


the men had a knife with ſeveral blades, Rp 


and he could aſk him to lend it. | | 

And what ſhould he write, ſuppoſing | he 
had paper? | 

A letter. . | 11 313 

To whom? 

Io his mother. 

I thought it not right to ent my 
| ſtores to him, and therefore ſuffered him 
to go for that time, without ſaying any 
thing more on the ſubject. But my diſ- 
courſe with him had pretty well driven all 


apprehenſion from his mind. I was cau- 


tious to ſpeak in a very low tone of voice; 
and, without being bidden, he had acute- 
neſs enough to follow my example. 


he 
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The next day, at breakfaſt, I gave him : 
a ſheet of paper, and two quills; and told 
him to make pens of them if he could; 

one for himſelf, and the other for me; and 
to take the paper for his letter. Ile look 
ed with intelligent ſurpriſe - Where did 
they come from? was the queſtion in his 
thoughts; but he ſaid nothing. Madmen 
were beings whom he did not compre- 

hend. | 
My kindneſs to kink however, made 
him deſirous to oblige me. I gave him a 
part of my breakfaſt; and he ate what I 
gave him ina manner that ſhewed he was 

not over- fed. 
At dinner he brought me both he pens. 
1 aſked him why he did not keep one to 
write to his mother? He ſaid he had 
written, but had cleaned and cut the pen 
over again. Ihey were not ill made, con- 
ſidering that, as he told me, the knife was 

aà bad one. £1 
But what will you 2 for ink, ſir? ſaid 
he. I told him I had a little; but that I 
ſhould be glad if I had more. Perhaps, 
5 he 
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he replied, he could get one of the men to 
bring him a half-pennyworth. I ſaid 1 
had no money, and be anſwered, a gen- 
tleman (Mr. Clifton, I ſuppoſe) had juſt 
given him ſixpence, for holding his horſe; 
that he intended to ſave it for his mother, 
but that he would ne a een to boy 
me ink. | 
I took the boy s hand, and aid. to him TE 
2 If ever I live to get free from this 
place, I will remember you.“ — The 
emotions I felt communicated themſelves, 
and he looked ſorrowfully. up in my face, 
and aſked — Why, are not you mad, fir?” 
Ihe very earneſt but mild manner with 
which I anſwered ““ No, my good fel- 


jow'' both convinced him and 100 an ima 


gination to work. 11083 
J ſaid little more, but foiſhed my ene 
wrote , down, my numbers, and gave him 
the bottle: but warned him; if he were 
queſtioned, by no means to tell an untruth. 
The boy looked at me again, in a manner 
| that ſpoke highly in his favour,” put the 
: bottle in his Pocket, and, as ſoon as his 
80 maſter 
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maſter returned to the door, removed the 


things and departed. 

He brought the ink with my 8 
One of the men had taken his ſixpence, 
but refuſed to return him any change; and 


the ink he had emptied out of the keeper's 
bottle. Such are the habits of vice. The 


boy related it with indignation, but ſaid he 


dared not complain. I had nothing elſe 
to give. I therefore rewarded the generous 


boy with a couple of quills, and four ſheets 
of paper for his own uſe; cautioning him 


to keep them to write to his mother. 


While I wanted the means, I imagined it 


would have been a great relief to have had 
the power of writing down my thoughts; 


but 1 found they were much too buſy, and 
diſturbed, by the recollection of Anna St. 
Ives and her danger, and by the inceſſant 
defire of finding ſome means of eſcape, 
notwithſtanding a thouſand repeated con- 


_ wictions of its impoſſibility, to ſuffer me to 


write either with effect or connection. I 
did nothing but make memorandums; 


ſome of thoughts that occurred, and others 


of 
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of circumſtances that were preſent. I con- 
cealed my papers in the wainfcot behind 
the picture, where I mean to leave thiſo 
narrative. | 

The indulgence of my morning walk 
was continued; and on the ſixth day of 
my confinement an incident happened, by 
which I almoſt effected my releaſe. | 

Confiding in the ſtrait waiſtcoat and in 
the ſtrength of his locks and bars, and be- 
come leſs apprehenſive from this perſua- 
ſion, the Keeper had left me under the care 


of only one of his men; himſelf and the - 


other were employed on ſomething which 
he wanted done in the houſe. 

While they were abſent, the genden 
bell rang. The voice of Mac Fane was 
heard, demanding entrance, by the man 
who was ſet to watch me, and fetching the 
key, he opened the gate without heſitation. 

My hopes were inſtantly excited. I 
made a ſhort turn and croſſed him, =s if 
continuing my walk, a few yards diſtant 
from the gate. He eyed me however, and 
I went on; but, the moment he was 


buſied 
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bufied in unlocking and unbolting it, 1 
turned round, ſprang forward, and as it 
opened ruſhed paſt. 

I)!he violence of my motion overſet Mac 
Fane. The maſter, whoſe ſuſpicions had 
taken the alarm, was entering the garden 
and ſaw me. He and his man and Mac 
Fane inſtantly joined i in the purſuit, 
Though I was in the ſtrait waiſtcoat, 
yet I happened to be ſwifter than any of 
them. The keeper was ſoon the firſt in 
the chaſe : it was up a narrow lane, with 

a a high-banked hedge on each ſide. K 
man was coming down it, and the keeper | 
called to -him to ſtop me. The man ſee- 
ing my arms confined, and hearing the 
ſhouts of my purſuers, endeavoured to do 
as he was deſired. He placed himſelf di- 
rectly in my way, and [I ran full againſt 
him. „ 754: . 

We both fell; but the man by the aid 

of bis hands was up rather the ſooneſt. 

He laid hold of me, and a ſudden thought 

ſtruck me. They were bawling behind 

1 * A madman! A madman!”'—and I af. 

ſumed 
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ſumed that grinning contortion of counte- 


nance which might eaſieſt terrify, uttered 
an uncouth noiſe, and began to bite at the 


man. Terror ſeized him, and T again got 
away, the * moment the Ag was 


coming up. * | 
I had not run a nen 5 farther 
before I ſaw another. man at a diſtan ce; 
and the hue and cry behind was as hot as 
ever. The hedge in this place was lower, 
and I jumped over'it into the field on my 


right. There was a ditch on the other 


ſide, of which I had no intimation; and 
my feet alighting on the 5 of 1 it, I once 
more fell. 


My pur profited by a gate which I | 
had paſſed. It was the field of a gardener, 


and a man was at work cloſe by. He 
came and helped me up; but not ſoon 
enough: the Keeper arrived, and OY 
after his man and Mac Fane. 

I addreſſed myſelf to the gardener, en- 
deavoured to tell him who I was, and ſaid 
I would-give him-a hundred pounds, if he 


would aid me to rape: but my efforts 


Were 
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_ a 


were ſoon put an ms to by the keeper, 


who threw me down, a ſecond time vio- 
tently thruſt his thumb into my throat, and 
by gagging me prevented further ſpeech. 
Mac Fane however thought proper to 
give the man half a crown, and they all 
aſſured him I was a madman ; which ſtory 
was confirmed by the man who ſuppoſed 
himſelf bitten, and who had eee in is 


purſuit. 
The extreme de of Mac Fane 


again diſplayed itſelf: but his treatment is 


unworthy notice, except as it relates to 
what is to come. 

I was hurried back to my prifon, left 
with the ſtrait waiſtcoat on that whole day 
and night, and was fed by the boy; who 


ſhewed many ſilent tokens of commiſera- 


tion, though once more watched by the 


keeper and his two attendants, with the 
three chains up at the door. All conver- 


ſations between me and the boy were for 


ſeveral days ended, by the continued over- 
looking of the keeper and his men. 


er the . and Mac Fane had 
retired, 
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retired, I went into the back room, and 
was ſtanding with my face toward the 

window, which is beſide the cloſet. The 
behaviour of Mac Fane had been ſo extra- 
ordinary as already to lead me to ſuſpect 
he had a wiſh to take away my life. 

As I was ſtanding here, I heard the 
keeper's bed-room door open and ſhut 
again, and ſoon after the voices of him and 
Mac Fane in converſation. I liſtened very 
attentively to a dialogue, the ſubſtance of 
which was to me much more alarming _ 
than unexpected. It was a conſultation, 
on the part of Mac Fane, on the pal 
and means of murdering me. 

The keeper oppoſed him, ſeveral times ; 
mentioned Mr. Clifton as an unconquer- 
able objection, and urged the danger of 
being detected; for he did not ſeem to 
revolt at the fact. | 
Mac Fane anſwered he would filence 
Clifton; of whom his favourite phraſe was 
that He ſhould ſoon do him!“ - which 
he repeated very often, with a variety of 
uncommon oaths, He even ſaid that, 
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were I fairly out of the way, he eobld make 
Edward St. Ives pay him the three thou- 
ſand guineas. 

The curſes which Mac Fane continually 
coupled with my name, and the rancour, 
the thirſt of blood which preyed upon him, 
were incredible. He a hundred times im- 
precatet eternal damnation to his ſoul if 
there were the leaſt danger. The felows 
the keeper had with him were of his own 
providing : they knew hecould hang them 
both: they durſt not impeach. [Squeat, 
I recollect, was the word he uſed.] To 
take me off was the ſafeſt way. Clifton 

would in reality be an acceſſary before the 
fact, and therefore obliged to ſilence.— 

Beſide “ He would do him! He would 

do him!“ This he contmned by a new 
ſtring of oaths. 

The keeper however continued averſc 
to the project, ſaid the fellows would hang 
their own father if he could not bribe them; 
that there was nothing to be got by put- 
ting me out of the way, and that he would 
not venture his neck unleſs he faw good \ 


cauſe. 
| While 


85 „ e 
While they were arguing the point, a 
loud and authoritative rap was heard at 
the keeper's door, accompanied by the 
voice of Mr. Clifton, demanding admiſſi- 
on. He entered, and the whole ſtory of 
my eſcape was related, with that colour- 
ing which their own fears inſpired: 
Mac Fane darkly hinted the tboughts he 
had been communicating to the keeper; 
but, meeting repulſe from Mr. Clifton 
whenever ideas of cruelty were ſtarted, he 
thought proper to uſe more reſerve. _ 
The keeper concluded his account by 
affirming it would be neceſſary to continue 
me in the ſtrait waiſtcoat, and not to let 
me walk in the garden any more. Mr. 
Clifton aſſented to the latter, but poſitive- 
ly ordered my arms to be releaſed. There 
was no need he ſaid to puniſh me in this 
manner, and it ſhould not be. At the 
ſame time he gave the keeper a twenty 
pound note, and repeated his orders to 
treat me properly, but to take care not to 
ſuffer me to eſcape. 

> Miſguided man!] How does your heat: 
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pant: aſter virtue! How grieve at the ſla- 
very in which it is held! What will its 
agony be, when the full meaſure of error 
Is come! | | e 
| | Yet this to me was the lucid moment of 
hope, for it ſuggeſted a train of concluſions | 
which ſeem like heavenly certainties— Mr. 
Clifton has made his attempts on Anna St. 
Ives, and they have been repelled ! Even 
ſtill, and it is ſeveral days ſince, his efforts 
continue to be ineffectual It muſt be 
ſo ! he purpoſes of vice are fruſtrated 
by the pure energies of virtue: for, had 
they ſucceeded, I ſhould be releaſed.— 
Heart-cheering thought! Pleaſure inex- 
preſſible! Yes, Anna St. Ives is ſafe! — 
Truth is omnipotent; and out of my aſhes 
another, and probably a more ſtrenuous and 
determined aſſertor of it, may ariſe! Clifton 
at laſt may ſee how very foul is folly, and 
turn to wiſdom! Would he might be 
ſpared the guilt of purchaſing conviction 
at the price of blood | * 941 
Three days paſſed away, aber my el. 
cape, without any remarkable occurrence. 
F 


* 
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The 0 anguinary malignity of Mac Fane was 
more than counterbalanced, by the rea- 
ſonings of probability and 1 in favour 
of Anna St. Ives. | 
During my confinement I had ſlept but 
little. Wearied however at length, by 
the repetition of ideas that were unavail- 
ing, I was ſlumbering more ſoundly than 
uſual on the night after the ninth day ; and 
was dreaming that my doors were unbolt- 
| ed, the chains rattling, and men entering 
to murder me; from which I was waked 
by ſtarting in my dream to run and reſiſt 
them. It was the real clanking of the ; 
bolts and locks of the houſe doors that in- 
ſpired this dream; they opened to give ſome. 
one admiſſion. I know not what was the 
hour, but it muſt be very late, and it was 
completely dark. I ſoon diſtinguiſhed Mae 
Fane's voice. I jumped up, haſtily dreſ- 
ſed myſelf in part, and preſently heard the 
| keeper's door open—The ray of light ap- 
peared on the wall—I crept toward the 

cloſet. 
The firſt word Mac Fane uttered was 
„2; NR 
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- © T ſhould do him! 


expreſſive of uncommon exultation. But 


that he would tread me out, would fend 
my ſoul to hell that very night, and other 


his queſtion of ——* What does all this 


| if he did not make him pay! He would 
blow him to powder, drink his blood, eat 


« I told you I ſhould do him —1 told you 


He kept repeating this and other excla- 
mations, which I could not at rſt com- 
prehend, cloſing each of them with oaths 


he deſcanted almoſt inſtantly from Mr. 
Clifton, to whom his phraſe alluded, to 
me; adding—it was logh time now to do 
me too. 

His joy was ſo great, his oaths ſo mail. 
tiplied, and his aſſeveration ſo continual, 


ſimilar phraſes, that it was ſome time be- 
fore the Keeper could obtain an anſwer to 


mean?” At laſt Mr. Mac Fane began to 
relate, as ſoberly as the intoxication of his 
mind would permit, that he had done him 
Mr. Clifton] out of ten thouſand pounds. 
Had he got the money? a 
No- But God ſhiver his foul to flames 


his bones if he did not! 
This 
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This was not all He had another 
prize! Eight thouſand pounds! The mo- 
ney was now in the houſe! _ 
He ſtopped ſhort—The cupidity of the 
keeper was excited, and he grew impa- 
tient. Mac Fane I imagine heſitated to 
_ reconſider if it were poſlible to get all the 
money himſelf, make away with me ſe- 
cretly, and leave the keeper in ignorance. 
But he could not but conclude this to be 
impracticable. 
I could not ſufficiently 3 the 

meaning of all the phraſes that followed; 
they might depend as much on ſeeing as 
hearing; but I underſtood Mac Fane was 
acquainted with the circumſtance of the 
money I have in my poſſeſſion; though 
whether his knowledge were gained from 
Mr. Clifton or Anna St. Ives, for they were 
both mentioned, I could not diſtinguiſh. 
He talked much of a letter, of his own 
cunning, and of the contempt in which he 
held Mr. Clifton. | 
The keeper however was convinced of 

the fact, for he propoſed immediately to 
'L 8 murder 
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murder me, and ſecure the money 
This point was for ſome time debated, 
and I every moment expected they would 
leave the room, to perpetrate the crime. 
Mac Fane had his piſtols and cutlaſs, yet 
ſeemed to ſuppoſe a poſſibility even of my 
conquering them. The keeper was much 
more confident He knew how to bring 
«© me down; he had no fear of that.”—— 
Mac Fane remembered his defeat, and the 
keeper his cheaply bought victory. 
They agreed it could not be done ſilent- 
ly, unleſs they could catch me aſleep, and 
the unbolting of the doors would awaken 
me. "They wiſhed the keeper's fellows to 
know nothing of the matter ; they would 
claim their ſhare. 
At laſt Mac Fane propoſed that I ſhould 
bei put in the ſtrait waiſtcoat the next 
morning, on pretence of walking me out in 
the garden; that perhaps it would be beſt 
to ſuffer me to walk there, but not to take 
off the ſtrait waiſtcoat any more; that then 
the doors might be left unbolted, and even 
unlocked, my arms being confined ; and 


the 
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the next night they might e come and diſ- 
pon me RR 
The converſation ent long iter 
this, and ſchemes of flight, either to Ire- 
land or the continent, were concerted, and 
the riches and happineſs they ſhould enjoy 
inſiſted on, with great ſelt-applauſe and 
pleaſure. Poor, miſtaken men 
2 They at laſt parted, with a determinati- 
on to execute the ſcheme of the ſtrait 
waiſtcoat. Mac Fane took poſſeſſion of 
the Keeper's bed; and he as of imagine 
went to that of his men. SO 
And here I muſt remark that Mac Fane 
either forgot or did not imagine that my 
immediate murder would be an impedi- 
ment to the payment of the ten thouſand 
pound gaming debt, from Mr. Clifton; 
which fear afterward actuated him ſtrong- 
ly. It could not do otherwiſe, the moment 
it was conceived. | | 7 
According to agreement, in the morn- 
ing the keeper came, with as much pre- 
tended kindneſs as he knew how to aſ- 
ſume, to tell me I might have my walk in 
"i . the 
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the n again, if I pleaſed. J an- 
ſwered I did not wiſh to walk. He endea- 


voured to perſuade me, but he ſoon found 


it was to no purpoſe. He then ordered the 


boy away, who had brought the ſtrait 


waiſtcoat, and quitted his ſtation at the | 


door in great dudgeon. 

I 3 afterward heard, as 1 expected, 
Mac Fane and him in his own room. Mac 
Fane curſed the keeper bitterly, and ſup- 


poſed that, for want of cunning, he had in 
part betrayed himſelf, and rendered me 


ſuſpicious. The keeper reſented his beha- 
viour and curſed again, till I unagined 
they had fairly quarrelled. 

Mac Fane however began to cool, and 
to talk of another expedient of which he 


had been thinking. This was to poiſon 


me. In this the keeper immediately join- 
ed, and began to enquire about the means 
of procuring the poiſon, The boy was firſt 
mentioned, but that was thought too dan- 


gerous. At laſt Mac Fane determined 
himſelf to go to London and buy arſenic, 
on pretence of poiſoning rats and to ſet off 


immediately. 
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immediately. On this they concluded, and 
preſently left the room. 
My whole attention was now ol 
in watching the opening of the keeper's 
door; but there was reaſon to apprehend 
they would converſe ſomewhere elſe on 
their projects. I imagine however they 
thought this the ſafeſt and moſt inacceſſible 
place, for a little before dark I again heard 
the voice of Mac Fane, and they preſently ' 


came back to their former ſtation. 78 
Mac Fane related the difficulty he had 


found in getting the arſenic ; that ſeveral 


ſhops had refuſed him ; and that at laſt he 
had ſucceeded by ordering a quantity of 
drugs, for which he paid, leaving them to 
be ſent to a fictitious addreſs, and return- 
ing back pretended he wanted ſome poiſon 
for the rats, aſking them which was the 
| beſt. They recommended arſenic, which 
they directed him to make up in balls, and 
he ordered a quarter of a pound. They 
weighed it, he put it in his pocket, and 
they noticed the circumſtance, telling him 
they? would ſend it home with the other 

L 5 „ 
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| drugs ; - but he walked away, — 
not to hear what they ſaid. 
Mac Fane, glorying in his own cun- 
with was impatient to adminiſter his drug, 
and propoſed it ſhould be ſent up in my 
tea. The keeper aſſented, and the boy 
very ſoon afterward brought me ſome tea 
in a pot ready made, contrary to cuſtom, 
I having been uſed to make my own tea. 
The keeper was at the door. I aſked 
him the reaſon of this deviation; and he 
bade me drink my tea and be thankful, 
IT poured ſome out, firſt looked at it, then 
taſted it, and afterwards threw it into the 
aſhes, ſaying it was bad tea. I next ex- 
amined the tea-pot, ſmelled into it, and 
then daſhed it to pieces on the hearth. 1 
looked toward the keeper, and told him 
there was ſomething in the tea that ought 
not to have been. 
Seeing me take up the candle and begin 
to move, he inſtantly ſhut the door. His 
_ conſcience was alarmed, and for a. mo- 
ment he forgot the ſecurity of his chains, 


He even called up his men . before he 
: Sx opened 
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opened it again ; after which the boy was 
releaſed, but not before I had time to tell 
him never to eat any thing that was brought 

for me. The poor boy noticed the ſignifi- 
cance with which I ſaid it, and fixed his 
eyes mournfully upon me. I ſhook him 

by the hand, bade him be a good boy, and 
not learn wickedneſs from his maſter. | 
Ihe remains of the tea-ſet were foon 
removed, and a freſh conſultation preſently 
began in the keeper's room. Mac Fane was 
again enraged, and blamed the keeper ; 

who began to ſuppoſe there was ſomething 
| ſupernatural in my behaviour. He ſaid 1 


looked at him as if I knew it was poiſon, 
and it was very ſtrange ! Mac Fane ſwore 


he would. doſe me at ſupper, and would 
go and make me eat it himſelf, or blow 
my brains out; but he preſently recollected 
J had not the ſtrait waiſtcoat on, and al- 
tered his tone. It was however agreed 
that another attempt ſhould be made. 
I now began to conſider all circum- 
ſtances; whether it were probable, if 1 
ate alittle, that the _ ſhould ſuppoſe 
L 6 | it 
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it only à temporary want of appetite; 
what quantity might be eaten without 
harm, and if. it were not practicable to 


watch the moment when they ſhould come, 


by night, to execute their wicked purpoſe, 
and to paſs them and eſcape? A little 
reaſoning ſhewed me that I ſhould be in 
the dark, in a houſe the avenues to which 
were all fecured, and with which I was 
unacquainted; that the number I had to 
contend with now would be four, three of 
them provided with bludgeons, and the 
fourth with a hanger and piſtols ; that re- 


. leaſe by the order of Mr. Clifton was not 


impoſſible ; and that, if I began a fray, I 
ſhould excite cowardice to action; and, 
having begun, Mac Fane-would ſcarcely 
miſs ſuch an opportunity. | 
Theſe reaſons made me rather reſolve 
to perſevere in faſting; which remedy, 
though it could not be of long duration, 
appeared to be the wiſeſt, Yet caution _ 
was neceſſary, for, ſhould I make them 
- abſolutely deſpair of poiſoning me, they 
would have recourſe to other means. 


My 


— 
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My reſolution was taken, and when the 
ſupper came I taſted a bit of bread and 
drank a ſmall quantity of water, after care- 
fully inſpecting it, and without ſaying any 

thing more ſent the reſt away. 

The keeper's door ſoon opened, the ray 
of light appeared on the wall, and a new 
conſultation ſucceeded, The keeper again 
was troubled with ſuperſtitious fears; and 
Mac Fane was perſuaded that, having 
been alarmed at tea- time, I had from ſuſ- 
picion refuſed to eat any ſupper. 

After a debate, they concluded it would 
be in vain to attempt to poiſon me in my 

tea, for I ſhould detect it: they would 

therefore ſend me a ſhort allowance at 
breakfaſt, keep. me hungry, and prepare 
my dinner for the next day. The keeper 
propoſed to give me no breakfaſt, but Mac 
. Fane ſaid that was the way to make me 
ſuſpect. 

They were both highly 4 but 
Mac Fane was much the moſt talkative at 
all times, and the loudeſt in oaths and me- 
naces: though I ſcarcely think even him 
a more dangerous man than the keeper. 

nn In 
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In the morning, e they had ſent 


agenhle to their plan a ſmall quantity, 


after a little examination I ate what was 
brought me, and the . retired n 
rently ſatisfied. 

It was far otherwiſe at dinner, when I 
abſolutely refuſed to eat; and their vexa- 
tion was greatly increaſed by my 60 hit | 
to refuſe the whole day. | ho 
La ?ate at night a new council was held, 
and it was long in debate whether I ſhould 
be ſuffered to live the night out. At laſt 
the-cupidity of Mac Fane prevailed, and 
his fear of not getting Mr. Clifton's bond 
for eleven thouſand pounds, as he ſaid, 
though I underſtood, he had won but ten, 
ſeems now to have firſt ſtruck him; and 
this induced him to deſiſt. I underſtood, 
however, that Mac Fane had. ſtill ſome 

hopes from his poiſon, and conſequently / 
that to faſt would ſtill be neceſſary. 

Their final reſolve was that, the mo- 
ment Mr. Clifton ſhould have given Mac. 
Fane the bond, they would then delay no 


longer: | and from the threats which he 
vaunted 
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vaunted of having uſed, he expected the 
bond to be given the next day, when Mr. 
Clifton was to come to the keeper's, if I 
underitood them rightly, after his viſit to 
Anna St. Ives. ö 

This idea again e up torturing 
images, and fears which no efforts I have 
been able to make can entirely appeaſe. 
l began this narrative the firſt day on 

which J found my life was in danger, and 
have continued it to this time, which is 
now the twelfth day of my confinement. 
The deſire which the keeper expreſſes to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the money convinces me 
of my great jeopardy. He was eager to 
have committed the murder laſt night, 
during the laſt converſation I heard. That 
I ſhould eſcape with life from the hands of 
theſe wicked men is but little probable; 
but I will not deſert myſelf; I will not 
forward an act of blood by timidity. Were 
I to deſtroy the bank-bills, and to tell 
them they were deſtroyed, I ſhould not be 
believed. I mean to try another expedi- 


ent—T hear them 1 in the keeper's room! 
g Theſe 


———— ů ——ů— ů ——— — —V 5 
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11 * 


——_— 
* 
1 — 


Theſe are the laſt words I ſhall ever 
write. They are determined on imme- 
diate murder—But I will ſell my life 
dearly, * #* „„ „ #*  * 


X 
* 
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—O 
ANNA WENBOURNE sT. IVES 
. : | TS 


LOUISA CLIFTON. 


— e 


On my friend! I am eſcaped! Have 


broken my priſon and am fitting now—I 
cannot tell you where, but in a place of 
ſafety. I have been thus ſucceſsful by the 
aid of Laura. 


It is now four FR ſince I ſaw your 


Rr, Lulled to "NY by the peace- 


able 
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able manner in which I had ſubmitted to 
confinement, and imagining Laura to be 
ſtill in the intereſt of Mr. Clifton, though 
this filly girl is now a very ſincere penitent, 
the old woman began to indulge her in ſtil] 
greater liberties. I warned Laura very 
ſeriouſly againſt any precipitate attempts, 
for I ſaw it was probable this incautiouſ- 
neſs would increaſe, provides it were en- 
couraged. | | 
No good opportunity offered till this 
morning, when Laura was ſuffered to take 
the key of my priſon e and let 
herſelf in and out. 
The moment ſhe told me of it, 1 en- 
quired what other obſtacles there were. 
Laura ſaid we might get into the yard, but 
no further, for there was a high wall which 
no woman could climb. I aſked her if the 
thought a man could climb it? She an- 
ſwered yes, ſhe had ſeen men do ſuch 
things, but ſhe could not think how. 
The abſence of Mr. Clifton for ſo long 
a time, without releaſing me from my im- 
priſonment, made me in hourly expecta- 
tion | 
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tion of his return. I therefore did not ſtay 
to heſitate, but deſired Laura to ſteal down 
ſtairs before me, and open the door, for 
that I was determined to attempt the wall. 
Laura was terrified at the fear of being 
left behind, for ſhe ſaid ſhe never could 
climb it. Alas! What was to become 
e of her? told her ſhe ſhould have 
thought of conſequences long ago; but 
that ſhe might be certain I would not de- 


ſert her: on the contrary,” I would go to 


the firſt houſe I-could find and ſend her 
relief, if I ſhould happen to climb a wall 
which ſhe could not. Though, I likewiſe 
added, it was weakneſs and folly to ſup- 
poſe that men were better able to climb 
walls than women, or that ſhe could not 
follow, if I could lead. | 

Ihe aſſurance of relief in part quieted 
her fears: ſhe opened the firſt door, ſtole 
down to the ſecond, I followed, ſhe un- 
locked it, and we both got into the yard. 
Ihe wall, as ſhe ſaid, was high and not 
eaſily climbed; but I had little time for 
reflection: the old woman ſaw us through 
the window, and was coming. 
5 To 
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To this wall there was a gate, ca 
high, but with a handle to ſhut, ledges 
running acroſs, and two or three cracked 
places that afforded hold for the hand. 
You and I, Louiſa, have often diſcourſed 
on the excellence of active courage, and 


the much greater efforts of which both _ 


| ſexes are capable than either of them ima- 
gine. I climbed the gate with great ſpeed 
and little difficulty. | 

The old woman was already i in the yard, 
and Laura ſtood wondering to ſee me on 
the top of the wall, fearing I ſhould now 


break my neck in getting down again, and 


ſtill in. greater terror at the approach of the 
old woman. I made ſome attempt to per- 
ſuade the latter to give Laura her liberty; 
but our turnkey is very deaf, and inſtead 
of liſtening to me, ſhe ran for ſome offen- 
ſive weapon to beat me off the wall : ſo, | 
once more aſſuring Laura I would ſend 
her immediate aid, and keeping hold of 
the gate poſt with my hand, I let myſelf 

down and with very little hurt. | 
1 proceeded along a narrow lane; 1 
knew 
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knew not in what direction, but hurried 
forward i in great haſte ; not only from the 
ä poſſibility of being purſued, but becauſe 
it began to blow and rain very heavily, In 
| leſs than ten minutes I came to a houſe ; 
I rang, a man came to the gate, and 1 
readily gained admifſ jon. 

I was ſhewn into the room where I am 
now writing, and another perſon was ſent 
to me, who perhaps is the maſter of the 
houſe, though from his appearance I ſhould 
rather ſuppoſe the contrary. I aſked firſt 
if it were poſhble to get a coach; and he 
enquired where I came from? I told him, 
from a houſe at a conſiderable diſtance, in 

the ſame lane, where I had been forcibly 
ſhut up, and where my maid ſtill was, 
whom I wiſhed to have releaſed ; adding 
I would well reward any two men, by 
whom it might eaſily be effected, if they 
would go and help her over the wall. 
e liſtened very attentively, ſtood ſome 
time to conſider, and then replied there 
was no coach to be procured within a mile 
of the place, but that a man ſhould go for 
one; 
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one; and that 1 might make myſelf eaſy 
concerning the young woman (Laura) for 
ſhe ſhould ſoon join me. The look and 
manner of the man did not pleaſe me, but 
the caſe was urgent, the ſtorm increaſing, 
and I in want of ſhelter and protestion. 

I then recollected it would perhaps be 
ſafeſt to write immediately to Groſvenor 
Street, to prevent ſurpriſe as well as to 
guard againſt accidents, and I aſked 
if he could furniſh me with. a ſheet of 
paper and pen and ink. He anſwered he 
feared. not, but called a boy, and ſaid 
to him Did not I ſee you with 
_ « ſome writing paper the other day?” The 
boy anſwered yes; and he bade him go 
and fetch it, and 6 bang me the pen and 5 
ink. — 
He then left me, Wd the boy preſently | 
returned, with a ſheet of paper, an old 
ink-bottle, and a very indifferent pen.— 
The boy looked at me earneſtly, and then > 
examined the pen, ſaying it was a very bad 
one, but he would fetch me a better. 
The man who was juſt gone had told 
— me 
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me that nobody could be gd to go as 
far as I required, in leſs than an hour at 
the ſooneſt; I therefore have time to write 
at length. 

I think there can bs little doubt but that 
my Louiſa is long before this in Groſve- 
nor-Street. I would not wiſh Sir Arthur 

to be informed too ſuddenly, I will there- 
fore direct to her at a venture; but for fedr 
of accidents, will add to the direction 
If Miſs Clifton be not there, to be open- 
ce ed and read by Mrs. Clarke.” —In the 
preſent alarmed ſtate of the family this will 
enſure its being opened, even if both 
my good friends ſhould be abſent. 


ä 


Good heaven What does this mean? 
—T have juſt riſen to ſee if the little boy 
were within call, and find the door 1 18 lock- 


ed upon me „ 


I have been liſtening I hear ſtern and 
loud voices I fear I have been very in- 
conſiderate !|—I know not what to think ! 


— —  — — — — 
—— 


Where 
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Where am 1 oh, 1 0 I am ſeized - 
with terror! Looking into the table-drawer 


at which I am fitting, in ſearch of wafers, 4 


I have found my own letter; opened, dir- 
ted, and worn! Alas! You know of no 
| ſuch letter !—Again I am addreſſing my- 
ſelf to the winds !—The very fatal letter 
in which I mentioned the eight thouſand 
pounds Where am 1, where am I — 
In what is all this to end? 


All is loſt Flight is hopeleſs — The 
very man who headed the ruffians that 
| ſeized me has juſt walked into the room, 
placed himſelf with his back againſt the 
door, ſurveyed me, ſatisfied himſelf who 
it was, then warily left me, locked the 
door, and called a man to guard it !—Oh 
my incautious folly !— 


* —— 


* * — — 


I am in the dwelling of demons hk 
never heard ſuch korrible oaths |—Surely 
there is ſome peculiar miſchief working! 
The noiſe increaſes, with unheard of blaf- 
| phemy ! | 2 | 


5 * N Merciful 
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 Merciful ann! hear the voice of 
Frank — What is doing ?—Muſt I re- 
main here ?—Oh miſery ! What cries !— 
: — © * * 3 5 
m > 07 » i 
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COKE CLIFTON. 


TIP 
GUY FAIRFAX., 


Tondon 5 Dover Street, 


Att is over, Fairfax I am juſt 
brought from the ſcene of blood !—You 
fee this is not my hand-writing—My hand 
muſt never write more But I would em- 

ploy the little ſtrength I have, in relating 
« the laſt ſcene of this eventful hiſtory.” — 
My ſiſter is my amanuenſis. Theſe ſurgi- 
cal medlers iſſued their edict that I ſhould 

6 not ſpeak ; but they found I could be as 

= - ) D obſtinate 


ochilinitte as themſelves: I would not ſuffer 
a probe to be drawn at me till I had writ- 


ten, for when they begin J expect it will 


ſoon. be over. 


I eee I ended my Jaft at the 3 


minute I was about to mount my horſe. 
It was a wintery day. Ihe rain fell in 


ſheets, and the wind roared in my face. 


My piſtols were {for and locked in my 


pocket. 

I rode full ſpeed, but I ſat off too late 
When I approached the madhouſe, I heard 
the moſt piercing ſhricks and cries of mur- 
der!—They mingled with the ſtorm, in 
wild and appalling horror I rang vio- 
lently at the bell !—A ready and an eager 


hand ſoon flew to open the gate—It was 


Anna St. Ives 1—A boy ſhewed her the 


way—-It was Her cries and his, mingled 


with the blaſphemies of the. wretches 
above, which I had heard ! 
Her firſt word again was murder !- 
« Fly ! Save him, fave him!“ 
1ruſhed forward Ihe noiſe above ſtairs 
was dreadful--I blundered and miſſed the 
VOL. v. 1 ſtalrs, 
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ſtairs, but the terrified has had run after 
me to ſhew me. I heard two piſtols fire 
as I aſcended —The horror that ſtruck my 
heart was inconceivable!—A fellow armed 


with a bludgeon was ſtanding to guard the 
door. My piſtols were unlocked and 
ready : 1 preſented and bade him give 


way—He inſtantly obeyed—I made the 


lock fly and entered The . firſt object 
that ſtruck my ſight was Frank, beſmeared 
with blood, a diſcharged piſtol in his hand, 


defending himſelf againſt a fellow aiming 


blows at him with a bludgeon, Mac Fane 
hewing at him with. a cutlaſs, and the 


Cs | keeper, who had juſt been ſhot, expiring 


at his feet ! 
I fired at Mac 8 ſhot took 


place, though not ſo effectually but that 


he turned round, made a ſtab at me, and 
_ Pierced the abdomen - almoſt to the ſpine. 


But he had met his fate; and the return 
he made was moſt welcome !—He fell, 


and the * antagoniſts of Frank | 


immediately fled. 
Frank 1 is living but dreadfully Macked 
by 
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by the villain Mac Fane. They tell me 
his life is ſafe, and that his wounds are 
deep, but not dangerous. Perhaps they 
mean to deceive me. If fo their folly is 
extreme, and their pity to me ul placed. | 
I well know I deſerve no pit. 

With reſpe& to myſelf, my little how 
ledge of ſurgery teaches me that a wound 
Fo violetit, made with a cutlaſs in ſuch a 
part, muſt be mortal. But mortality to 
me is a bleſſing. To live would indeed be 
miſery. Torments never yet were imagined 
equal to thoſe I haye for ſome time en- 
dured ; but, though I have lived raving, 
1 do not mean to die canting. Take this 
laſt adieu therefore, dear Fairfax, and do 
not becauſe you once eſteemed me endea- 
vour to palliate my errors. Let my letters 

to you do juſtice to thoſe I have injured. 
 —To have ſaved his life who once ſaved 
mine, is a ray of conſolation to that proud 

{we cling heart, which has ſometimes de- 
lighted to confer, but has always turned 
averſe from the receiving of obligations;,— 
1 would have been more circumſtantial in 
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my narrative, were it not for the teaſing 


kindneſs of my ſiſter. 


Once more, and everlaſtingly, adieu! 
a | t "Oo CLDADONs: 
P. S. appeD BY LOVISA CLIFTON. 
As to a friend of my brother, ſir, I have 
taken the liberty to delay ſending the let- 
ter, till his wound has been examined.— 


The ſurgeons are divided in their judg- 
ment. Two of them affirm the wound is 


mortal; the third is poſitive that a cure is 


poſſible; eſpecially conſidering the youth 
and high courage of the patient, on which 


he particularly inſiſts. I dare not indulge 
myſelf too much in hope: I merely ſtate 

opinion. Neither dare I ſpeak of my own 
| ſenſations. Of the worth of a mind like 
that of Mr. Clifton, you, fir, his friend 


and correſpondent, cannot be ignorant.— 
The paſt is irrevocable ; but hope always 
ſmiles on the future. Should he recover 


| Reſignation becomes us, and time will 


| quickly relieve us from doubt. 
| f L. 0 L IFTON. 
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ANNA WENBOURNE ST, IVES | 
| 1 

MRS. WEN BORN E. 

| Grefvener dine, 


1 RETURN you my ſincere thanks, dear 
madam, for your kind congratulations: 
and think myſelf honoured by the 
great joy you expreſs, at my ſafety and 
the deliverence of Mr. Henley. I will 
not attempt to deſcribe my own feelings; 
they are inexpreſſible; but will endeavour 
to obey your commands, and give you the 

beſt account I am able of all that Nas be- 

fallen us. | 

For this renne I incloſe the narrative 
written by Mr. Henley during his confine- 
ment; and three letters addreſſed to my 
friend, Louifa, but never ſcnt; with a 
„ copy 
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copy of a letter dictated by Mr. Clifton to 

his friend, Mr. Fairfax. To theſe be 

pleaſed to add the following particulars of 
what paſſed after Mr. Henley's narrative 
breaks off, and the ſudden en of 
my third letter by terror. 

Mr. Henley heard but had not time to 
write their laſt conſultation. It was the ea- 
gerneſs of the keeper which overcame the 
reluctance of Mac Fane to the murder, 
till he ſhould have procured the bond of 
Mr. Clifton. The keeper was violent: he 
had bargained with his two men to aſſiſt 
in the murder, for fifty pounds each: and 

he told Mac Fane, if he would not con 
| ſent, they would proceed without him, 
and he ſhould have no ſhare of the eight 
thouſand pounds, 

Ihis argument had its effect, Mae Pane 

lid ſorge: doubts relative to the money 
won of Mr. Clifton; and four thouſand 
pounds was a temptationnot to be reſiſted. 

. Mr. Henley omitted mentioning a cir- 
cumſtancè that occurred of ſome moment, 
becauſe he did not know the meaning of 

15 > 
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it. Probably they had planned it out of 
his hearing. The day before the attack, 
the keeper - returned him his watch and 


purſe, with the ſame ſum, but not, 'as 


Mr. Henley thinks, the ſame pieces, it 


contained when delivered. The purpoſe * 
of this, it appears, was to make him be- 


lieve the keeper a man of his word. 
On the morning of the intended mur- 
der, previous to. the aſſault, the keeper 


came up to Mr. Henley; but not into the 


room. He talked to him with the uſual 
ſecurity of his chains, and . propoſed that 


Mr. Henley ſhould deliver up the bank- 

bills, which the Keeper now told him he 
knew to be in his . poſſeſſion ; with a pro- 
miſe that they ſhould be returned, as the 


watch and purſe had been. 


An artifice ſo ſhallow was not likely to 


impoſe on Mr. Henley. He had deter- 
mined how to act, relative to the bank 
bills, and anſwered it was true they were 
in his poſſeſſion; but that he would not 
deliver them to the keeping of any other. 


| Immediately after this-repulſe, the keeper, 


M 4 R 
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th 


| . Mac Fane, and the two attendants af- 


cended. 
The keeper I "XY hs Mr. Henley) 


was much the moſt confident, and feemed 
chiefiy fearſul that Mr. Henley ſhould ſlip 


by them. Ile therefore ſtationed one of 


| bis men at the outſide of the door, which 


he ordered him to lock and guard. Him- 


ſelf, Mac Fane, and the other entered the 


room; the keeper and the man each with 
a bludgeon, and Mac Fane with a pair of 


Piſtols and his cutlaſs hanging by his ſide. 


Ar. Henley had purpoſely kept up a 
good fire, and had the bank bills in his 


hand. He bade them keep off a moment, 
as if he wiſhed to parley ; and they, deſi- 


rous of having the bills quietly, remained 


where they were. Mr. Henley then took 


the bills one by one, repeating the amount 
of each to convince them that the whole 
ſum was there, and then ſuddenly thruſt 
| them into the fire. They all ruſhed for- 
ward to ſave them, and this was the lucky 
moment on which Mr. Henley ſeized: the 


two.arms of Mac I ane, who, on account 
1 7 . of 
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of his weapons, was the principal object, 


and who, intending to fire at him, in the 
ſtruggle ſhot the keeper. The other piſtol 

Mr. Henley wreſted from him, during 

which conteſt it went off, but without do- 
ing miſ chief. 

Nac Fane then drew his hanger, ou 

made ſeveral cuts at Mr. Henley, who 


was attacked on. the other fide by the 


keeper's man. 


In the heat of this conflict ER Clifion 


arrived ; and what then lone. his letter 
will inform you. | 


It is neceſſary I ſhould now | ſay a word 
of myſelf, and of the ſmall part which I 
had in this very dreadful affair. And here 


I muſt remind you of the boy, fo oſten 
mentioned in Mr. Henley's narrative; for 
to him, perhaps, we all owe our ſafety.— 
At leaſt, had it not been for him, Mr. 
Clifton could not emu have gained 
admiſſion. | 

The poor fellow heard and ſaw enough 
to let him underſland ſome ſtrange crime 
was in agitation. He has great acuteneſs 


— 
5 1 and 
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- and ſenſibility : he looked at me when: 1 
firſt came, in a very fignificant 5 
daa would have ſpoken had he dared. 
Ihe door of the room in which I was 
ſhut was both locked and bolted; but the 
man that was ſet to guard it was wanted 
for a more blood-thirſty purpoſe. 

I need not inform you how much my 
fears were alarmed, the moment 1 found 
myſelf in the cuſtody of the man by whom 

I had at firſt been ſeized. But how infi- 

nitely was my terror increaſed when I 

heard the voice of Frank, which I did 

very diſtind ly, and preſently afterward of 

the horror about to be committed! My 
fhrieks were inceſſant! The poor boy 
heard them, and though ſhneeking with 


terror almoſt as violent as my own, yet had 


the nere, of ann to come and ſet me 
free. 

Mr. Clifton's 8 ringing was. hands at the 
dae moment. The top bolt of the gate 
was high, and I opened it with difficulty ; . 
dut deſpair lent me force. It certainly _ 
could not have been opened time- ye 

: by the boy. 3 
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Ot this and the following ſcene, and of - 
the agonizing ſenſations that accompanied 
them, I will attempt no further deſcription. 
I will now only relate by what means, and 
whoſe aid, we left this houſe of horror. 

You know, madam, with what activity 
my dear Louiſa exerted herſelf, and, em- 
ployed every expedient in her power.— 
You are likewiſe acquainted with the zeal _ 
of Mrs. Clarke, her niece Peggy, and the. 
two men, her huſband and brother.— 
Their ardour increaſed rather than abated. 

Nr. Webb, whoſe watchings and efforts 
were inceſſant, faw Mac Fane ſtep out of 
a heckney-coach into the ſhop Where Mr. 
_ Clifton lodges. This I underſtand to have 
happened on the ninth evening of my con- 
finement. It was natural that this circum- 
| fiance ſhould immediately excite ſuſpici- 
on and alarm. The coach was diſmiſſed, 
| Mac Fane remained, and Mr. Webb con- 
tinued hovering about the door, waiting | 
in expeRation of feeing him come out, 
till two o'clock in the morning, but walit- 
ing in vain: after which, concluding that 
he had miſſed him, he quitted his on : 
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On the morrow, by very diligent.« en- 


quiry, he. found out Mac Fane's lodg- 


ings; but he had not been at home all | 


| night. The ſame ineffectual ſearch was 


continued during that and the next day 


but, on the morning of. deliverance, Mr. 
Webb met a perſon with whom he bad | 
formerly been acquainted, who told bim 


of the houſe hired by the keeper, and 
mentioned the names of his two aſſiſtants, 


with! rumours and | urmiſes ſufficiently dark 
and unintelligible, but enough to make 


Mr. Webb ſuppoſe it was paſſible the per- 


ſons he was in ſearch of were : there con- 


fined. 


The jr AER, was "immediately : 
Mp to Louiſa and Sir Arthur, and 


application as immediately made to the 
magiſtracy. Webb had obtained very 


accurate information of the ſite of the 


houſe; and, what was more effectual, bad ä 
prevailed on bis inforrer to-lend his aid. 


The relief he bought, though too late 
to prevent miſchief, was not wholly uſe- 


leſs: N. Clifton was U firſt e of 
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our care; 1 Mr. Henley, though broil. | 
ed, cut, and mangled, has received no 


ſerious injury. Laura was likewiſe. ſent 
for and relieved from her priſon. Proper 


conveyances were ſoon provided, and we 


all removed as faſt as e from Ow 


ſcene of horror. B 

| You may be ſure, madam, we. did not 
forget to bring the boy with us. Mr. 
Henley bas an aſſection for him, which 
the poor fellow very ſincerely returns; and 


finds himſelf relieved from the moſt miſer- 
able of ſituations, and Sed, in the moſt 


happy. 


Ihat I may wholly i wat of the 
taſk I have undertaken, I muſt juſt men- 
tion the Count de Beaundir. He] is a gen- 
tleman of the moſt pleaſant temper. Ur- 
banity is his diſtinctive mark, for in this 
- quality moſt of his flights. originate... He 


has: thought. himſelf. my admirer, but in 
| reality he is the general admirer of what- 


ever be ſuppoſes excellent. When he was 
told of my being affanced to Mr. Henley, 
inſtcad of peeling chagrin, he broke 
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into raptures at our mutual happineſs, and 


how much it was merited. He does not 
ſeem to underſtand the ſelfiſhneſs of 3 Jea- 

louſy. | | 
Perhaps, madam, 955 have not heard 


the laſt accounts of the phyſical gentlemen, 


relative to Mr. Clifton. The ſurgeon who 


| firſt gave hope is now poſitive of a cure; 
and his opponents begin to own it is not 
Impoſſible, but they will not yet allow that 


Mr. Clifton is out of danger. 

The Count de Beaunoir has A Mr. 
Clifton the utmoſt attention; he viſits him 
twice a'day, and, according to the accounts 
my friend gives me, infuſes a ſpirit of be- 


nevolence and affection into his viſits 


which are highly honourable to his heart. 


Indeed I and Mr. Henley have ſeveral 
times met him there : for you may well 


imagine, madam, we are not the leaſt 
attentive of Mr. Clifton's viſitors. It is at 
preſent the ſole ſtudy of Mr. Henley, 
which way beſt to addreſs himſelf to a 
heart and underſtanding ſo capable of ge- : 
nerous s ſenſations, and noble * — 


There . 
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| There is an attachment to conſiſtency in 


the human mind, which will not admit of 


any ſudden and abſolute change; it muſt 


be gradual; but thus much may with cer- 
tainty be ſaid, Mr. Clifton does not at pre- 
ſent, and I hope will never again, treat 


with complacency thoſe vindictive but er- 
roneous notions which had ſo nearly prov- 
ed deſtructive to all. He makes no pro- 


feſſions: but ſo much the better; he 
thinks them the more ſtrongly. His mind 


preſerves its uſual tone; is ſometimes 


diſturbed even to exceſs, and bitterly 2 
angry, almoſt to phrenſy, at its own miſ- | 


takes; but has loſt none of thoſe quick 


and powerful qualities, by. which it is o 


highly diſtinguiſnhed. * 
Sir Arthur, madam, has Tn me to 


communicate a circumſtance, which I 


ſhall readily do, without the falſe delicacy 
of ſuppoſing that I am not the proper 
perſon. It is agreed between him and 


Mr. Abimelech Henley, that the marriage 


between me and Mr, Frank Henley ſhall 
take place in a month; to which Tthaught 
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it my duty to aſſent. I am ſorry, madam, 


that Lord Fitz-Allen ſhould continue to 
imagine his honour will be ſullied by this 
marriage: but Jam in like manner ſorry 
for a thouſand follies, which Idaily ſee in 


the world, without having the immediate 
Pore? of correcting one of en 8 
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GUY FAIR FAX. 
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Tris is not to be endured} They drive we 


mad! I will not have life thus palmed 


upon me There is neither kindneſs nor | 
juſtice in it. I will hear no more of duty, 


and philanthropy, and general good l. I 


7 ä 1 am 


3 " 7 


am all fiend Hell boru |——The 18 


companion of the fouleſt miſcreants the ” 


womb of fin ever vomited on earth 

The arm in arm familiar of them !—In Shi 

face of the world — This it is to be ho- 
| norable II am a man of honour, .a 
deſpiſer of peaſants, an aſſertor of rank! 


Day after day, hour after hour, here * 


lie, rolling, ruminating on ideas which 
none but demons. could ſuggeſt ; haunted 
by viſions which devils only could conjure 
up! And wiſh me to live ? Where is the 
charity of that? Angels though they be, 
they have made me miſerable ! I know 
I have injured them ; T don't deny it. Say 
what they will, they cannot forgive me 
Shall I aſk it No 
make me! I will have no more favours; - 
1 am loaded too much already. 
For it cannot be true Their hearts 
can feel no kindneſs for me -O! 


I have loſt her !—For- ever loſt MEN 


| Yet even this deep damnation I could 
bear, I think I could, had I not made 


myſelf ſo very foul and deteſtable a villzin ! | 


"lt 


Hell ſhould not 
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and murder! 


mity 1 The picture is mine 


' 
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| lt 1s intolerable he rage of canni- 
bals to mine is patience! I could feed 


on human hearts; my own the brit and 


ſweeteſt morſel!l _ - 


Well, well ! —Her 1 have loſt; him I 
have injured !—Injured ?——Arrogance, 
outrage, contempt, blows, impriſonment, 
Theſe are the damning 
injuries I have done him !—I took great- 
neſs upon me ; I mimicked tyranny, and 
pretended to inflict large vengeance for 


petty affronts! I truſted in wiles, and 
imagined r mind right be caught ir in a net! 


5 * 


3 = how 133 egg of vanity can 


brood in its' own dunghill, and batch it- 
ſelf to perſecution, rape, and murder !|— 


Lo how Guilt and -Folly couple, and en- 


gender darkneſs to hide their own defor- 
Black, 
midnight rape, and blood red murder 


A horrid but indubitable likeneſs. 


There are but two ways, either to live 
| and 
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and purſue revenge, or to die and forget it. 
Of the purſuit I am weary. I have had a 
full meal of villainy, and am glutted : its 
foulneſs is inſufferable, and I turn from it 
loathing. 'Then welcome death! Again 
it would have ſought me, but for their 
eternal officiouſneſs. It is in vain. There 
are ſwords, piſtols, and poiſon ſtill. Life 
has a thouſand outlets: and to live, know- 
ing what I know and never can forget, 
would be rank and hateful cowardice !— 
Jam determined. I will liſten to their 
gloſſes no more. Perſuaſion is vain, and 
ſoothing mockery. 

Yet one act of juſtice I will perform 
before I die. Send me my letters, Fair- 
fax. 'They ſhall ſee me in my native co- 


lours !—Send them directly here is 
| conſolation in the thaught——They have 


dared to ſhew letters that expoſed them 
to perſecution and. malice I will ſhew 
what ſhall expoſe me to contempt. and 
and hatred Let them equal me if they 
can—lI am Clifton !—Inimitable in ab. 
ſurdity, in vice damnable — | 
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Take copies if you will. -Proclaim 
me to the world! Read them in coffee- 
houſes, nail them. up at the market-croſs ! 
Let boys hoot at me, and trulls and 
drabs pluck me by the beard! —— 

What can they ?——lt is I, myſelf, who | 
hold the ſcorpion whip !— Tis memory ! 
What! Envy, rage, revenge, hatred, 
rape and murder, all. poſſefling one man? 
Poor creature | Poor creature ! — 
Pity him, Fairfax !—Pity ?— Aſc pity ?— 
Deſpiſe him e on him ! Spit | in 
We 
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FRANK HENLEY | 
10 


OLIVER FRENCHARD. 
7 9 | ' London, 8 2 | 
How Violent and reiterated are the 
f conflicts, between truth and error, in 
every mind of ardour — And, of all errors, 
the love of ſelf is the moſt rooted, the leaſt 
ealy to detect, and e difficult to 


eradicate. 
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eradicate. Wa en pardon obrfelyes my 


thing, except a want of mare ponds "mou 
that is intolerablee. fa 

I deſcribed, in my laſt*, the aldattsßed 
ftate of mind of Mr. Clifton. But, while 

he imagined he ſhould ſoon loſe all 'me- 
mory of a ſcene become ſo irkſome to him, 

his diſſatisfaction was trifling, compared 


to what it is at preſent. Repugnant as 


© the idea was to his habitual feelings, ſtill 


I have more than half convinced him 


that ſuicide is an act as cowardly as it is 
criminal. Vet to live and face the world, 
loaded' as he imagines with unpardonable 
crimes and everlaſting ignominy, is a 
thing to which he knows not how to 
conſent. To combat this new miſtake, 
into which he has fallen, has for ſome 
time paſt been my chief employment! 


No common efforts could aſſuage the tur- f 


bulence of his tempeſtuous ſoul. Energy 


ſuperior even to his own was neceſſary; 
to ſubject and calm this perturbation. 
But, in the ſimplicity of truth, this energy 


was eaſy to be found: it is from ſelf⸗ 
diſtruſt confuſion orcowardice, ifit ever fail. 
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I have juſt left him, and our converſa- 
tion will give you the beſt hiſtory-of his 
mind, which is well worthy our ſtudy. L 
found him verging even toward delirium, 
and a fever coming on, which if not im- 
peded might ſoon be fatal. He keeps his 
bed : but inſtead of lying at his caſe, he 
remained raiſed on his elbow, having juſt 
finiſhed a letter to his friend. Louifa bad 


deſcribed the ſtate of his mind, and 1 
reſolved to catch its tone, that I might the 


more certainly command his attention. 


Without preface, and as if continuing a 


chain of reaſoning, he addreſſed me; 


with his eye fixed, in all the ardour of 
enquiry. 


What is man What a are bis functions, 
qualities, and uſes? Does he not ſleep 
trembling, live envying, and die curſing ? 
And is this worth aught?—ls it to be 
endured ?—Why do I ſuffer life thus to be 
impoſed. upon me? — 

It is not ſuffering: or, if it be, Gicks 


fufferings are of our own creation—10 the 


virtuous and the wiſe, life is joy and bliſs. 
Leiber ſo— Wiſdem chere may be, and 
truth 


0 : d 
© 11 - 
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truth and virtue. And, for the virtuous 


and the wiſe, the full ſtream of pleaſure 
may richly flow: but not for me! Pretend 


not that I may walk with the gods 1 
who have been the inmate of fiends ; 6 


who propoſed glory to myſelf from the 


moſt contemptible of purſuits! I, Who 


could dangle after coquettes and prudes; 
feed on and inflate myſelf with the baubles 
of a beauty's toilette; and, in the book of 


vanity, inſcribe myſelf a great hero, a 
mighty conqueror, for having heaped ridi- 
cule on the ridiculous ; or brought Tide ©. 


nocence to ſhame, miſery, and deſtruction ! 
And this I did with a light and vain heart! 
Did it laughing, boaſting, exulting ! Sa- 
tanic dog! Peſt of hell! What! Stretch 


ſouls on the rack, and then grin and mock 


at them for lying there! 'Tis the ſport of 
devils, and by devils ifivented ! 


Your preſent indignation is honourable : 


both to your heart nd underſtanding. 
Oh, flatter me not Vain, ſupercilious 


coxcomb —1 ſpread my wings, crowed 
in conceit, threatened, reſolved, laughed 
at t oppolition, and kicked the world before 


me! 
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me ob, it was who but I; — And what 
was it I propoſed ?—Fair conqueſt ?— 
Honourable oppoſition ?- —No It was 
treachery, covert malice, and cowardly 
conſpiracy A league with hell-dogs !— 
Horrible, blood-thirſty villains Ber i 
baffled too; defeated, after all this in- 
fernal enginery! Nay, had I been fo 
| wholly devil as to have joined in mur- 
der, what would have followed? Why 
they would next have murdered me; 
and for the juſtice of the ſecond murder 
would have hoped pardon, even for the 
; hell- born guilt of the firſt ! | 
Do not, while you deteſt and ſhun one 
crime, plunge into a greater. This agony 
is for having been unjuſt to others ; you 
are now ſtill more unjuſt to yourſelf, You 
will not ſuppoſe yourſelf. capuble of a 
ſingle virtue; ; yet, in your moſt miſtaken 
moments, you neyer could be ſo illiberal 
to your enemies. 
Would you perſuade me I am not a moſt 
guilty, fou), and hateful monſter Oh be 
more worthy of yourſelf, avoid me, deteſt 


me, curſe me! ! 
2 I will 
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I will anſwer when you are more calm. 


Calm? Never, while this degraded being 
ſhall continue, ſhall ſuch a moment come ! 
Al calm? Sleeping or waking, I at peace? I 


pardon hypocriſy, treachery, blows, bruiſes, 
priſons, chains, poiſon, rape and murder? 


Miniſters of wrath deſcend, point here 


your flaming ſwords, annihilate all me 
mory of what manhood and honour were, 
and fit me for the ſociety of the damned ! 

| Forbear !—(Never before did I addreſs 
bim in ſuch a voice—The laſt dreadful 
word of his ſentence-was drowned, by my 
ſtern and awful violence; which reaſon 
dictated as the only means of recalling 
his maddening thoughts, from the deſpair 


and horror into which they were hurrying - 
I continued) Frantic man, forbear! 


Recall your wild ſpirits, and command 


them to order. IHow long will you ſuffer, 


this petty ſlavery ? How long thall the 
giant rage, and expend his ſtrength, in 
tearing up ſtubble and rending ſtraws ?— 

Stretch forth your hand, and graſp the 
oak—Labours worthy of your Herculean 


mind await and invite you, Away to the 


„ * temple 
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temple of Error; ſhake its pillars, and 
| make its foundation totter !—Be yourſelf, 


_—$hallthe ſoaring eagle ſwoop at reptiles, 


the prey of bats and owls? 
Do not mock me with impoſſible hopes 
— What! Have you not held the mirror up 


tome, and ſhewn me my own hatefulneſs? 


Are you a man? Will you never ſhake 
off this nee Oh it is baſe ! it is be- 
neath you! Of what have you been guilty? 


Why of i ignorance, miſtakes of the under- 


ſtanding, falſe views, which you wanted 
knowledge enough, truth enough, to cor- 
rect. Have not many of the godlike men 
whom we admire moſt been guilty, in 


their youth, of equal or of greater errors? 


Thus, alas, it happens that minds of the * 


| higheſi hope, and moſt divine ſtamp and 
_ coinage, are cut off daily | ſwept away 
by that other grand miſtake of mankind— 


« Exemplary puniſhment is neceſſary — 
So they fay—Butno—'Tis exemplary re- 


formation! Can the world be better 
warned by a body in gibbets, than by the 


active virtues of a once miſguided but now 


cottage underſtanding? The gibbet 
* | will! 
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will remain an object of terror to the tra- 
veller, who dreads being robbed and mur- 
dered : but an incitement to deſpair, in 

the mind of the murderer?—Banith then 
theſe black pictures from your mind, by 
which it continues darkened and miſled; 
and in their ſtead behold a ſoul inſpiring 

_ proſpect, of all that is great and glorious, 
riſing to your view! Feel yourſelf a man! 
Nay you ſhall feel it, in your own deſpite ! 
A man capable of high and noble —— | 

Here, Oliver, I at this time left him 

His eye remained fixed, and he was filent; 
but its wildneſs was diminiſhed : the frown 
of his brow diſappeared, and his eounte- 
nance became more clear. Such aſſocia- 

tions as theſe tokens denoted ought not to 

meet interruption. However I took care 

to return in leſs than an hour; fearful leſt 
he ſhould decline into his former gloom, 
which was little ſhort of phrenſy. I had 
been fortunate enough to reduce his diſ. 
cordant feelings to fomething like har- 
mony: and the moment I entered his room 

the ſecond time he exclaimed— 


1 You 
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You are a generous fellow a magna- 
nimous fellow! You can work. miracles ! 
El know you of old Can bring the dead 
to life Can almoſt perſuade me that even 
J, by living, may now and then effect ſome 
trifling, pitiful good; may ſnatch ſome of | 
the remnants, the offals of henour But 
aught eminent, aught worthy of— s 
Be calm | 
No! It cannot be forgotten, or i? 
— Crue}, malignant, remorſeleſs wretch! 
Can you ſpeak thus of the preſent ?— 


You know you cannot And wherefore 


unjuſtly inſiſt on the paſt? Be firm | Con- 
quer this pride of heart! 

Why, ay—Pride of heart —It is the 
very damning fin of my ſoul! _ 

Exorciſe the foul fiend then, and in 10 
ſtead give welcome to firm but unaſſuming 
ſelf. reſpect. Ariſe! Shake torpor from 
you, and feel your ſtrength! It is Atlean ; 
made to bear a world | Cheriſh life, and 
become worthy of yourſelf | What! Would 
you kill a mind ſo mighty? Do you not 
feel it now; poſſeſſing you, emanating, 
flaming, burſting to ſpread itſelf? 


Why 
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Why, that were ſomething - Could I 
but once again get into my own good 
liking ]; You are a ſtrange fellow !—Yow | 
will not hate me! Nay, will not ſuffer me 
to hate myſelf - Damnation! To be caſt: 

at ſuch an immenſe diſtance! Oh it is in- 
tolerable! It is contemptible !—But I will 

have my revenge Some how or an- 
other I will have my revenge! And, ſince 
hate mulſt not be the word, why—— ! But 
no matter will have no more vaunting 
Let, if I do not- ! I have had a glimpſe, 
and begin to know you The ſoul of be- 
nevolence, of tenderneſs, of attention, of 
love, of all the divine faculties that make 
men deities, infuſes itſelf and pervades 
you Had I but been wholly fool, I had 
been but partly villain—But I!'—-Oh mon- 
ſtrous!— The fiends with whom I was 
leagued to me were angels! 925 

Why, ay; ; contemplate the picture, but 
do not forget it is that of 'a man you once: 
knew, who is now no more. He has 
diſappeared, and in his ſtead : an LADEN of 
light is come! 

"0 '—Go not too faſt Lew promiſe 

| rctbin 
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nothing—Mark that —1 prowile nothing | 
¶ Do not imagine I am now in the feveriſh 
repentance of white wine whey—You 
would have me ſtay in a world which I 


myſelf have rendered hateful—I will think _ 


of it I know your arts Vou would rea- : 
lize the fable of Pygmalion, and would 
infuſe ſoul into marble! | | 
There is no need; you have a ſoul 4 
ready; Wee en ee 
ſublime L 
Ay, 11 . have a choice 
collection of words. 
A ſoul of ten thouſand ! Nay, an x army 
of ſouls in one 
And muſt I ſubmit? FRO you determin- 
ed to make a raſcal like me admire, and 
love, and give —_ to all the fine aflectt- 
ons of the heart? HEN” 
Ay, determined! 
Oh, ſiſter ! (Louiſa at this moment 
entered.) To you too I have behaved like a 
 ſcoundrel ! A tyrant! Apetulant, oſten- 
tatious, imperious braggart: | N 
You miſtake ! replied Louiſa, eagerly. 


Vou miſtake ! You are talking of a very 
| different 
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different man A being I could not un- . 


derſtand. You are my brother -M 
brother 1—T have found the way to your 
heart! Will make it all my own ! Will 


twine myſelf round it! Shake me off if 


you can 

The energy with which he Sie and 
looked, and kiſſed him, was irreſiſtible !— 
He was overpowered: 'the tears guſhed 
to his eyes, but he repreſſed them; he 


thought them unmanly ; and, ſeeing his 
medical friend enter, - exclaimed—1 have 


ſurgeons for the body, and ſurgeons for 
the mind, who cut with ſo deep yet ſo 
ſteady a hand that they take away. the 
noxious, and leave he ſound to luppurate 
and heal 8 
Can we do leſs ? ſaid I. Ours is no 
common taſk ! We are aQting in behalf 
of ſociety : we have found a treaſure, by 
which it is to be enriched. Few indeed 


are thoſe puiſſant and heavenly endowed © 


ſpirits, that are capable of guiding, en- 
lightening, and leading the human race 


onward to felicity ! What is there precious 


but mind ? And when ming, like a dia- 
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mond of uncommon growth, exceeds a a 
certain magnitude, calculation cannot find 
its value | 

l once more left "TP oat never did I 
quit the company of human being, no not 
of Anna St. Ives herſelf, with a more 
glowing and hoping heart. But why de- 
ſcribe ſenſations to thee, Oliver, with 
which thou art ſo intimately acquainted ? 
To bid thee rejoice, to invite thee to par- 
ticipate in felicity, which may and muſt 
fo widely diffuſe itſelf, were equally to 
wrong thy underſtanding and thy heart. 


F. HEN LEY. 


THE END. 
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